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The Rev. J. Max Hark aims at a few lessons from 
the rifle match, and he hits the mark ; and the Rev. 
Hugh Pedley reminds our readers of the truth, that 
everybody fails at times of being up to his own aver- 
age, and that “ constancy of success is found neither 
in material nature nor in human nature.” 


It is a darling theory with the narrow-minded 
ecclesiastic, that his way of doing the Lord’s work is 
the only regular way. Dr. Gordon has something 
to say, this week, of the possible advantages of an 
irregular ministry in reaching men of irregular lives. 
Some of the lessons out of the past which he brings 
to bear on this truth are worth remembering. So 
also is his suggestion, that “If we are true to Christ 
and his great commission, we shall be constantly out 
of plumb with our generation.” 


There is no meaner argument in favor of lying 
than that it may bring some gain to the liar. If 
lying ig'a sin, no amount of good that would result 
from it can lesson its sinfulness, in the slightest degree. 
The Quaker who listened to the stories of a dry-goods 
clerk about the material he was pressing for sale, put 
the whole case in a nutshell, when he said: “It isa 
great pity, friend, that lying is a sin, since it seems 
so necessary in thy business.” We reprint, this week, 
a few pungent paragraphs from Fichte’s System of 
Ethics, on the supposed “lie of necessity.” ‘Che issue 








is a square one between the right and the wrong of 
lying. No neutral ground on this issue is possible. 


If you have a class of restless and mischievous 
boys in the Sunday-school, and want to keep them up 
to their busiest work in their line, you had better let 
them get to their places before you, and take a fair 
start without their teacher being on hand to check 
them. Ten minutes sooner or later on your part in 
getting to your place will make a solid hour’s differ- 
ence in your control of your class for one day. If a 
teacher is ahead of his scholars in getting into place 
he can keep ahead there. If his scholars are ahead 
of him to begin with, they are not likely to lose their 
lead till school closes. 


It is said that Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, tells a story of his render- 
ing a judicial decision in the matter of a disputed 
land title in California, which wellnigh cost him his 
life. The claimant, who deemed himself aggrieved 
by the decision, sought to kill the judge who had 
given the decision, and sent an “infernal machine” 
accordingly, which, however, failed of its murderous 
mission. The event proved that the decision, which 
this man thought would ruin him, was ultimately to 


>| his large benefit, and all his anger had been mis- 


directed. Is he the only man who has set himself in 


ee |emnity against a Judge, whose wise decision was 
cag | deemed hostile to him, when it was in reality for his 


truest welfare ? 


A new power is often given to an old thought by 
a fresh rephrasing of it. Words are symbols of 
thought, not thought itself; and just as our bodies 
become habituated to the pressure of familiar clothing, 
and so cease to perceive that pressure, but are in- 
stantly conscious of the strangeness of a new and 
differently shaped garment; so our minds become 
deadened to the more familiar symbols of thought, 
and it is only when that familiarity is broken in 
upon posiiively by a new attiring of a thought, that 
we are aroused to realize the measure and the form 
of the thought thus attired. We are too apt to let 
the symbol pass for the thing signified; the clothing 
for the body beneath it; and to allow a kind of 
mental shorthand to do duty for elaborated thought. 
In this view of the case, any new phrasing which 
compels us to grasp the full significance of a thought, 
practically gives to us a new truth. However familiar 
and commonplace the old form of statement may 
have seemed to us, the quickened pulse and stimu- 
lated brain, which are ours after we apprehend it in 
its new phrasing, bear witness to the fact that now 
for the first time that truth has entered into our life 
to become part of our being, and so to be to us a real 
truth and a new truth in the best sense of the term. 


Things that seem very simple and eminently rea- 
sonable to one experienced in the ways of civilized 
life, would seem inexplicable, if not actually silly, to 
an untutored savage. Yake, for example, our postal 
arrangements. Suppose an Indian chief, who had 
never known anything of such a matter, should be 
with us while we were proposing to send a message 
to, and get an answer from, a friend across the con- 
tinent. He would see us take a piece ot paper, trace 
on it a number of crooked marks, feld the paper and 





fasten it in a paper pocket, trace a few more black 
marks outside, carry it out to a lamp-post, and push 
it into a small opening in a box fastened there, and 
then return to our house, telling him that we would 
wait for a stranger to come to our door, bringing a 
similar paper pocket covering another piece of paper, 
on which there would be marks giving an answer to 
the message we had sent our far-off friend. What a 
mystery this would be to him; and how difficult it 
would be to get into his mind the idea of the great 
Government above us, through the agents of which, 
communication could be kept up between any one 
of fifty millions of people, and any other of the num- 
ber, from gulf to lakes and from sea to sea. And how 
much more difficult it would be for him to comprehend 
the fact that through the relations of that Govern- 
meni to the rest of the world, any one of those fifty mil- 
lions of people could be in special communication with 
any citizen of all the hundreds of millions of citizens of 
alli the countries of all the earth! The simple faith in 
the power and the unfailing fidelity of that Govern- 
ment, which we would display in stepping out from 
our home to thrust that bit of paper into the opening 
of that little iron box against the lamp-post, might 
seem to him like blind superstition or unreasoning 
presumption. Yet fe perhaps would be a wise and 
powerful chieftain in bis own range of experience and 
conviction. His trouble would be in his total un- 
familiarity with our sphere of thought and life. He 
would, in fact, be as completely off a fair basis of 
judgment as is the unbelieving scientist, who sees a 
citizen of the spiritual kingdom dropping on his 
knees and speaking a few simple words of large 
request in a low quiet tone, in the firm conviction 
that the Government he serves will see to it that his 
message is carried safely beyond the stare, and that a 
favorable answer is returned to it. Scientist and 
savage are alike in their inability to comprehend that 
which is utterly foreign to their field of tight and 
knowledge. And there is a spiritual realm outside 
of and beyond the natural realm of both ravage and 
scientist. ‘‘ The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness to him : 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discern 





THE HOME CONVERSATION. 


Few things are more important in a home than its 
conversation, and yet there are few things to which 
less deliberate thought is given. The power to com- 
municate good which lies in the tongue is simply 
incalculable. It can impart knowledge; utter words 
that will shine like lamps in darkened hearts; speak 
kindly sentences that will comfort sorrow, or cheer 
despondency ; breathe out thoughts that will arouse 
and quicken heedless souls; even whisper the secret 
of life-giving energy to spirits that are dead. 

“ Only a word, but ’twas spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to the Lord above ; 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 
For a new-born soul entered in by the door.” 

The good we could do in our homes with our 
tongues, if we would use them to the utmost limit cf 
their capacity, it is simply impossible to compute. 
Why should so much power for blessing be wasted? 
Especially why should we ever pervert these gifis and 
use Gur tongues to do evil, to give pain, to scatter 
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seeds of bitterness? It is asad thing when a child 
is born dumb; but it were better far to be dumb 
and never to have the gift of speech, than, having 
that gift, to employ it in speaking only sharp, unlov- 
ing, or angry words. ’ 
“Only a word! 
But sharp, oh ! sharper than a two-edged sword, 
To pierce and sting and scar 
The heart whose peace a breath of flame could mar.” 


The home conversation, pre-eminently, should be 
loving. Home is the place for warmth and tender- 
ness, yet there is in many families a great dearth of 
kind words. In some cases there is no conversation 
at all worthy of the name. There are no affectionate 
greetings in the morning, or hearty good-nights at 
parting when the evening closes. The meals are 
eaten in silence. There are no fireside cha:s over 
the events and incidents of the day. A stranger 
might mistake the home for a deaf and dumb inati- 
tution, or for a hotel where strangers were together 
only for a passing season. In other cases, it were 
better if silence did reign; for there are words of 
miserable strife and shameful quarreling heard from 
day to day. Husband and wife who vowed at the 
marriage altar to cherish the one the other until death, 
keep up an incessant petty strife of words. Parents 
who are commanded in the holy word not to provoke 
their children to wrath lest they be discouraged, but 
to bring them up in the nurture of fhe Lord, scarcely 
ever speak gently and in tenderness to them. They 
seem to imagine that they are not “governing” their 
children unless they are perpetually scolding at 
them. They fly into passions against them at the 
smallest irritation. They issue their commands to 
them in words and tones which would better suit the 
despot of a petty savage tribe than the head of a 
Christian household. It is not strange that under 
such “nurture” the children, instead of dwelling 
together in unity, with loving speech, only wrangle 
and quarrel, speaking only bitter words in their 
intercourse with one another. That there are many 
homes of just this type, it is idle to deny. That 
prayer is offered morning and evening in some of 
these families only makes the truth the sadder ; for 
it is mockery for the members of a household to rise 
together from their knees only to begin another day 
of strife and bitterness. 

Nothing in the home life needs to be more care- 
fully watched and more diligently cultivated than 
the conversation. It should be imbued with the 
spirit of love. No bitter word should ever be spoken. 
The language of husband and wife, in their inter- 
course together, should always be tender. Anger in 
word or even in tone should never be suffered. 
Chiding and fault-finding should never be permitted 
to mar the sacredness of their speech. The warmth 
and tenderness of their hearts should flow out in 
every word that they speak to each other. As 


parents, too, in their intercourse with their children, 


they should never speak save in words of Christ-like 
gentleness. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
children’s lives can grow up into beauty in an atmos- 
phere of strife. Harsh, angry words are to their 
sensitive souls what frosts are to the flowers. To 
bring them up in the nurture of the Lord is to bring 
them up as Christ himself would, and surely that 
would be with infinite tenderness. The blessed influ- 
ence of loving speech, day after day and month after 
month, it is impossible to estimate. It is like the 
falling of warm spring sunshine and rain on the gar- 
den. Beauty and sweetness of character are likely 
to come from such a home, 


“We have known a word more gentle 

Than the breath of summer air ; 

In a listening heart it nestled, 
And it lived forever there. 

Not the beating of its prison 
Stirred it ever, night or day ; 

Only with the heart’s last throbbing 
Could it fade away.” 


But home conversation needs more than love to 
give it its full influence. It ought to be enriched by 





thought. The Saviour’s warning against idle words 
should be remembered. Every wise-hearted parent 
will seek to train his household to converse on sub- 
jects that will yield instruction or tend toward refine- 
ment. The table affords an excellent opportunity 
for this kind of education. Three times each day 
the family gathers there. It is a place for cheerful- 
ness. Simply on hygienic grounds meals should not 
be eaten in silence. Bright, cheerful conversation is 
an excellent sauce, and a prime aid to digestion. If 
it prolongs the meal and thus appears to take too 
much time out of the busy day, it will add to the 
years in the end by increased healthfulness and 
lengthened life. In any case, however, something is 
due to refinement, and still more is due to the cul- 
ture of one’s home-life. The table should be made 
the centre of the social life of the household. There 
all should appear at their best. Gloom should be 
banished. The conversation should be bright and 
sparkling. It should consist of something besides 
dull and threadbare common-places. The idle gossip 
of the street is not a worthy theme for such hal- 
lowed momeats. 

The conversation of the table should be of a kind 
to interest all the members of the family; hence it 
should vary to suit the age and intelligence of those 
who form the circle. The events and occurrences of 
each day may with profit be spoken of and discussed, 
and now that the daily newspaper contains so full 
and faithful a summary of the world’s doings and 
happenings, this is easy. Each one may mention 
the event which has specially impressed him in read- 
ing. Bits of humor should always be welcome, and 
all wearisome recital, and dull, uninteresting discus- 
sion should be avoided. 

Table-talk may be enriched and at the same time 
the intelligence of all the members of a family may 
be advanced, by bringing out at least one new fact at 
each meal, to be added to the common fund of knowl- 
edge. Suppose there are two or three children at the 
table, varying in their ages from five to twelve. Let 
the father or the mother have some particular subject 
to introduce during the meal which will be both 
interesting and profitable to the younger members of 
the family. It may be some historical incident, or 
some scientific fact, or the life of some distinguished 
man. The subject should not be above the capacity 
of the younger people for whose especial benefit it is 
introduced, nor should the conversation be overladen 
by attempting too much at one time. One single 
fact, clearly presented and firmly impressed, is better 
than whole chapters of information poured out in a 
confused jargon on minds that cannot remember any 
part of it. A little thought will show the rich out- 
come of a system like this if faithfully followed 
through a series of years. If but one fact is presented 
at every meal, there will be a thousand things taught 
to the children in a year. If the subjects are wisely 
chosen, the fund of knowledge communicated in this 
way will be of no inconsiderable value, A whole 
system of education lies in this suggestion ; for, be 
sides the communication of important knowledge, the 
habit of mental activity is stimulated, interest is 
awakened in lines of study and research which may 
afierwards be followed out, tastes are improved, 
while the effect upon the family life is elevating and 
refining. 

It may be objected that such a system of table-talk 
could not be conducted without much thought and 
preparation on the part of parents.. Butif the habit 
once were formed, and the plan properly introduced, 
it would be found comparatively easy for parents of 
ordinary intelligence to maintain it. Books are now 
prepared in great numbers giving important facts in 
small compass. Then there“are encyclopsdias and 
dictionaries of various kinds. The newspapers con- 
tain every week paragraphs and articles of great 
value in such a course, A wise use of scissors and 
paste will keep scrap-books well filled with materials 
which can readily be made available. It will be 
necessary to think and pian for such a system, to 
choose the topics in advance, and to become familiar 





with the facts. This work might be shared by both 
parents, and thus be easy for both. That it will cost 
time and thought and labor ought not to be an objec- 
tion ; for is it not worth almost any cost to secure the 
benefits and advantages which would result from 
such a system of home instruction ? 

These are hints only of the almost infinite possi- 
bilities of good which lie in the home conversation. 
That so little is realized in most cases when so much 
is possible, is one of the saddest things about our 
current life. It may be that these suggesti.ns may 
stimulate, in some families at least, an earnest search 
after something better than they have yet found in 
their desultory and aimless conversational habits. 
Surely there should be no home in which, amid all 
the hght talk that flies from busy tongues, time is not 
found every day to say at least one word that shall 
be instructive, suggestive, elevating, or at least in 
some way helpful. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are those who will drink wine and other intoxi- 
cants whenever they can claim a plausible excuse for it. 
Such persons are not to be induced to forego this license 
when they are away from home, merely by the testimony 
of older travelers than themselves that water is always 
safer than wine as a beverage. But again there are those 
who have been misled on this subject by the clamor of 
wine-bibbers generally, and who will be glad to be assured 
that there is really no use of their departing from total- 
abstinent practices in any part of the world. In addition 
to the recent testimony on this subject, published in our 
columns from travelers in Europe, and the East, here 
comes a bit of fresh and telling evidence from a traveler 
in another region. He writes from his Massachusetts 
home as follows: 


The fact of the superiority of water to that of intoxicating 
liquors, either as a beverage or a stimulant, has been quite 
clearly established, especially by travelers in the East. Should 
further evidence be required, I can briefly add my experi- 
ence in California during the early days of gold-mining in that 
state. I reached “ Frisco” early in ’50 by sea, having sailed 
around the southern point of this continent, and, for over two 
years I roughed it in the mountains as gold-seekers there must,— 
at one time, in midwinter, camping without shelter in the snow 
among the mountains of northern California; often sleeping 
wherever night overtook me; sometimes exposed to the storms 
of that country without shelter; traveling over much of the 
mining region; returning finally by way of Nicaragua at a 
time when, by a failure of connecting steamers, we were com- 
pelled to camp in the malarial swamps bordering the San 
Juan River; not sleeping on a bed from the time of my leaving 
home until arriving at New York. All that time of nearly 
three years, I enjoyed excellent health, and I abstained entirely 
from all intoxicants, which at that time were plenty there, and 
nearly or quite as free as water to all. 


There is an incongruity in celebrating the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of William Penn’s landing by an 
extensive military parade, as has been arranged for. 
The poet Whittier enters his gentle protest against it; 
and the Friends generally are exercised on the subject. 
But the celebration goes forward, and the Friends are 
not going to fight about it. It is proposed, however, by 
some of them, to add to the military parade an exhibit 
of interest in the Indians for whom Penn had such 
kindly consideration; and to take up collections in the 
Sunday-schools of Pennsylvania for the Indian School 
at Carlisle Barracks, One of the Friends who is actively 
interested in this movement sends the subj .ined communi- 
cation on this subject. Her opening reference to the 
elm-tree is to be explained by the fact that near the 
Twelfth Street Meeting House in Philadelphia is a tree 
from a cutting of the famous tree of the school-book 
pictures under which Penn made his treaty with the 
Indians. 


While the fine old elm, the lineal descendant of the re- 
nowned tree urader whose spreading branches the treaty of 
peace was made by him whose landing we now celebrate, is 
showering its leaves on the earth beneath, may the beneficence 
of the children of the commonwealth which he founded 
descend in blessings upon their young Indian brothers and sis- 
ters who are entrusted by their loving parents to our hospitable 
care. Could there be a more fitting tribute to the memory of 
the noble founder of our state of Pennsylvania than kindness 
shown for his sake to the children of his old friends now re- 
ceiving, at the Indian Industrial School, at Carlisle, the educa- 
tion which he would heartily approve? It is proposed that 
all the Sunday-school collections for one month throughout 
the state be sent to Captain R. H. Pratt, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
to be used for the pupils ef his sehool,—the enly Indian school 
in the state. F 
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TWO PSALMS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITE. 


A PRAYER. PSALM LXX. 


Make haste me to deliver ! 
Make haste, O God, to aid ;— 
Be they ashamed forever 
Snares for my soul who laid: 
Let them be turned and put to shame, 
Who seek my hurt, and wrong my name! 


Let them be turned in terror, 
Who hate thy righteous law,— 
Rebellion add to error, 
And say, Aha, Aha! 
While those rejoice who on thee wait,— 
And saints repeat, The Lord is great! 


But I am poor and needy, 
Without a friend but thee ;— 
O God, with succor speedy 
Make haste my help to be! 
Thou art my help, my Saviour thou ; 
Lord tarry not, but save me now! 


A PLAINT. PSALM CXX, 


When my soul was low I cried 
Unto God, who was my guide, 
And he heard me when his hearing was my peace! 
Oh, deliver thou my soul 
Out of lying lips’ control ;— 
From deceitful tongues, whose slanders do not cease. 


What shall come to thee, O tongue, 
Full of falsehood and of wrong? 
The sharp arrows of the mighty, burning coals :— 
Woe is me, in Mesech dwelling! 
And in tents of Kedar telling 
All the sorrows that surround afflicted souls! 


For too long my soul hath dwelt 
With the men who falsely dealt 
With my Saviour, and would falsely deal with me; 
For I plead for love and peace, 
And that war and strife may cease,— 
But they shout against my soul, O God, and thee! 





AN IRREGULAR MINISTRY. 
BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


Oustom is very inexorable in its demands, and it is 
exceedingly difficult for us to admit the propriety or 
utility of side-tracks running off from the main lines of 
our ministry to reach the unprivileged. We praise God 
indeed that our Redeemer is one “ who can have compas- 
sion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the 
way ;” but how far we should go out of the way to reach 
such is quite another question. The regular thoroughfare 
can command unlimited capital for its extension, and no 
matter how costly the rolling-stock of quartette choirs, 
Gothic arches, memorial windows, and all that, the funds 
can generally be raised for paying for it. But for an 
unsurveyed and unchartered extension into the highways 
and hedges, it is always very difficult to get stockholders. 
The reason is, that we always shrink from the unusual 
and the extraordinary. Fashion controls our religion very 
much as it controls the cut of our garments. The most 
grotesque styles are worn upon our backs if custom so 
orders; and the most absurd contrivances of medisval 
art are sanctioned in our churches if they are laid down 
in the fashion-plates of ecclesiastical architecture. Ous- 
tom is a pope whose bulls few have the courage to resist. 

In the discussions concerning the Salvation Army, now 
going on in England, a keen observer has made this tell- 
ing point: He went one day to a meeting of the army, 
and witnessed the gay uniforms and military tactics, and 
heard the odd titles of “ Hallelujah Captain,” “ Hosan- 
na Major,” and what not. Next day he went to a 
ritualistic church, and marked the brilliant vestments, 
the nameless paraphernalia of alb and cope and stole, 
saw the genuflections and proetrations, witnessed the pro- 
cessionals and recessionals, and observed the titles of the 
participants—deans, canons, rectors, ete.—and, Church- 
man as he was, he was bold enough to ask in the public 
print, “‘ What is the difference? One army is modern, 
the other ancient ; the one has the sanction of antiquity 
for its titles and tactics, the other is novel and without 
sanction. But, in themselves, do they differ any more 
widely than the dress and manners of a peasant differ 
from those of agentleman? And considering the classes 
to be reached, is one any more to be condemned than the 
other?” It is well that we should all strip the disguises 
from our religious observances, and look at them per se. 

Preaching in the open air in a public square of our city 
on a recent Sunday afternoon, we saw an unusual con- 
gregation before us. Men were standing before us with 
their hats on, and with pipes in their mouths, which they 
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never removed during the service. Women were there 
with poodle dogs in their laps, and others, more privi- 
leged, were holding babies in their arms. Barefooted 
and dirty-faced children were there. A motley crowd 
indeed! And it is hard even to-day to convince some of 
our Christian brethren that it is not degrading the pulpit 
to wheel it into such a scene, and try to make it useful 
there. So it always has been. 

When Wesley, following with painful misgivings the 
example which Whitfield had set, began his field-preach- 
ing, he made this confession: “I could scarce reconcile 
myself at first to this strange way of preaching in the 
fields, having been all my lifetime, till very lately, so 
tenacious of every point relating to decency and order, 
that I should have thought the saving of souls almost a 
sin if it bad not been done in a church.” That is a 
confession, we fear, which lies unformulated in many 
minds. Sometimes an irregular ministry is found to be 
the only one which can reach men of irregular lives. 
But stately and dignified clericals will be quite likely to 
condemn it, and if they do not lay violent hands on it, 
they will at least strenuously withhold ordaining hands 
from it. We have been reading for months the severe 
comments of the religious press upon a Kentucky evan- 
gelist. The epithets “ wild,” “crazy,” “unhinged fanatic,” 
etc., have been freely poured out upon him for what are 
termed his irregular methods. But wth no personal 
knowledge of the man, we have all the while suspected 
that these appellatives might be the credentials of a very 
earnest and powerful ministry. And now we read the 
testimony of several candid and trustworthy Ohristian 
men, who, from personal observation, declare that the 
good he has accomplished in the last winter is incalculable. 
Bat it is his methods, men say. He has pulled men out 
of the fire perhaps with a rude fireman’s hook, instead of 
using a shepherd’s crook of the approved traditional pat- 
tern. But such a preacher, if he is ever hurt by the hard 
speeches made about him, has only to read history a little 
way back and be comforted. When Wesley and Whit- 
field, and their co-laborers, were turning multitudes unto 
God by their preaching, the mild and saintly Doddridge 
is said to have called them “a tribe of priests unholy 
and unsent.” What wonder? Whitfield had gone to 
the common where the criminals were executed, and in 
that ghastly suburb of hell had set up his pulpit. There, 
while the convicts were still dangling from the gallows, 
he preached to thousands of the dregs of society. Point- 
ing to the scaffold, and to the bodies swaying above it, 
he cried out with a voice that was like the sound of many 
waters, ‘‘If you want to know what wages the Devil 
gives his servants, look yonder!” And yet almost in the 
same breath he declared, to the great scandal of Lady 
Huntington, that “ Christ stands ready to receive even 
the Devil’s castaways.” As for Wesley, folks reported 
that under his preaching they had seen men fall down as 
if thunderstruck, and roll and groan in an agony of con- 
viction. How could the Christian public help being 
shocked by all this? But Doddridge began to see the 
Lord’s hand in it, and, after many qualms of conscience, 
even consented to offer prayer at one of Whitfield’s 
meetings. ‘‘ Whereupon propriety primmed herself,” as 
Carlyle would say. For dear Dr. Watts writes to Dod- 
dridge, lamenting the rash act, and that he has “sunken 
the character of a minister, and especially of a tutor 
among the Dissenters, so low thereby.” Another emi- 
nent friend refuses to be comforted because the doctor 
has become a coadjutor of “crazy, confident Whitfield.” 

Alas! how constantly the pulpit needs to adjust its 
bearings, and settle anew the question, What is “ mivisterial 
irregularity”? If we are true to Christ and his great 
commission, we shall be constantly out of plumb with 
our generation. The gospel cannot bend. Its require- 
ment falls straight as a plummet, “ Preach the gospel to 
every creature ; ” “ Go out into the highways and hedges,” 
And if perchance the age is so tipped from the divine 
level that the gospel strikes it obliquely, then our preach- 
ing will be complained of as irregular. Without con- 
troversy, he will be most likely to be ill spoken of by all 
men who, like the great apostle, becomes “ all things to 
all men,” if by any means he may save some, 





LESSONS FROM THE RIFLE MATCH. 


BY THE REV, J. MAX HARK, 


There are very few things from which we cannot learn 
something good, even if what was meant to be taught by 
them was something quite different. Sometimes just by 
our extracting one kind of instruction from them, we may 
counteract in so far the other intended kind. Here, for in- 
stance,was the late international rifle match, about which 
the daily papers had so much to say at the time, and for 
the result of which, the defeat of our American team, many 





are not yet done mourning ; it was meant to perfect men 
in the art of killing their fellow-men. Jf we can learn 
from it some points that will help to make us more effi- 
cient in bringing true life to our fellows, and making 
them followers of the Prince of peace, it may aid in 
doing away with the very occasions in view of which the 
practice in sharp-shooting was engaged in. 

There are quite a number of things the soldiers of the host 
of Sunday-school teachers can very profitably learn from 
that match. Perhaps there is something worth ponder- 
ing over even in the organization of the two teams them- 
selves. Their members were the best men for that kind 
of work that England and America could produce. 
They were selected from a large number of applicants 
with the most scrupulous care. Each one was an expert. 
We sometimes think there is not enough of this careful 
selection, this earnest effort to get the very best possible 
persons for the work, in the matter of organizing the 
corps of teachers for the Sunday-school campaign. We 
have seen a good many mere “ scrub teams,” made up of 
almost any and every applicant who happened to present 
himself. Most of them were very earnest and pious 
people. That was just the trouble. They were so good 
and devout that the superintendent “could not bear to 
refuse them.” Patriotism alone did not give any one a 
place in the rifle team. Why should piety alone give 
one a claim to the position of teacher. Piety, and a good 
deal besides, is necessary. If the applicants are really 
sincere Christians, but unfit for teachers, then their very 
sincerity, instead of being a bar to their refusal, makes 
it so much the easier for the superintendent. Only the 
insincere, who think more of self than of the good of 
the Lord’s cause, will feel hurt and take offense, if kindly 
told and reasonably shown that their services are not the 
kind that are needed. And even if they are offended, 
better they than “ one of these little ones” of the Master, 
whose very soul’s eternal life may depend upon their hav- 
ing a teacher “thoroughly furnished,” by grace and 
work, to teach them the way of life. If our national 
honor demands that only the best shots be allowed on 
our rifle team, how much more does the honor of the 
kingdom of heaven demand that none but the best pos- 
sible teachers be allowed in our Sunday-schools! It isa 
matter the importance of which is not yet fully enough 
realized by all. 

Few indeed are the corps of teachers who take as much 
pains to perfect themselves in teaching as did those 
sharp-shooters to become perfect in shooting. What 


thorough study was there of everything pertaining to. 


their work! What patient, persevering practice for 
hours every day of every week of every month of the 
year! Our teachers need more of that earnest, pains- 
taking endeavor to improve, to become perfect. There 
is too much of the lazily being conte:t with such things 
as they are, which is fatal to excellence, if not to use- 
fulness itself, in any sphere of life. “I feel that I have 
only been learning how until now,” said a veteran teacher 
of thirty years’ successful experience, on being compli- 
mented on his labors. One hour of preparation a week 
will never make an excellent teacher. No, nor one hour 
every day. The really good teacher is preparing himself 
all the time. Wherever he is, whatever he does, is done 
with a reference to his work as a teacher. It is his life- 
work, and life’s joy. 

But now for the match itself. Only the very best ammu- 
nition was used. No rifleman presumed to use an inferior 
article even for the casing of his cartridge. None thought 
of mixing charcoal with his powder, or using marbles 
instead of balls! Yet just that thing I have seen done 
by Sunday-school marksmen. Instead of using thedivine 
ammunition the Great Captain himself furnishes, the 
pure, simple, almighty word of God, there are teachers who 
persist in mixing up with it the charcoal wisdom of men. 
It makes it splutter more, they think it is more interest- 
ing! The best teacher, the most interesting, the most 
blessed and blessing teacher, is the one who uses pure 
Bible ammunition, It is safer, carries farther, and pene- 
trates deeper than anything else. It is the best. The 
powder of literature and art may be good enough for 
Fourth of July fireworss ; that of science and philosophy 
may do for blasting purposes; but for doing the work of 
the Sunday-school, for hitting the centre of the human 
heart, the simple truth as it is in Christ Jesus is alone 
and all sufficient. Let all teachers once realizs that their 
business is not to ventilate any pet theory or doctrine of 
their own, not to display their own wisdom, nor to merely 
entertain and amuse their classes, but to instill God’s 
truth into their hearts, to teach them the Bible, nothing 
more nor less, and we shall hear of fewer failures among 
teachers and taught, and of more souls converted to God. 

Now the marksmen take aim. They know exactly 
what they want to hit, and they shoot directly for that, 
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and for nothing else, The object of the match is not only 
to shoot, but to hit the target. There is almost a self-evi- 
dent point, and yet one that not all have learned. We 
have heard more than one preacher and teacher simply 
blaze away at random for an hour at a time,— and then 
wonder at the fruitlessness ofhis labors! A general salute 
may have its place and time. But before your class in 
school is not that time nor place. You want to know 
first of all what you are to hit. It is not, as many seem 
to suppose, Robert Ingersoll, or Darwin, or Spencer. It 
is not even only sin in general. But it is the sin of lying 
in little Johnny Green’s heart; of vanity in Mary Brown’s; 
of profanity in Tommy Tucker’s. These are your tar- 
gets. Aim directly at them,—one atatime. If you fail 
to hit it from one side, try it from the other. Or if you 
miss to-day, take a fresh shot to-morrow. 

For just as the marksman has to calculate very closely 
with reference to the position of the sun, and the force 
and direction of the wind, so must the teacher take into 
consideration a variety of circumstances, His ammuni- 
tion may be all right, well loaded, and his aim perfectly 
definite and true, and yet the mark may be missed. He 
must strive to know each scholar individually, intimately, 
and his individual inner and outer condition, before his 
work for him can be effective. A heavy dinner, sleep- 
iness, a pinching shoe, the state of the weather, these and 
a multitude of other circumstances may have an impor- 
tant influence in determining the direction, force and ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher’s teaching. : 

One could keep on repeating such plain truths almost 
indefinitely. For, after all, the lessons I have tried to 
point out are not new ones, but very old and oft-repeated 
ones, It will be time for new ones when once teachers 
have thoroughly learned to practice these old ones. Till 
then let us not feel superior to hearing over and over again 
things that we all know, have known for years, but which 
not all do; nor let us disdain to have them re-impressed 
upon us even by so incongruous a thing as the rifle 
match. 





VARIABILITY IN WORK. 


BY THE REV. HUGH PEDLEY. 


Not for the sake of the lazy, inefficient worker, and not 
for the sake of the stupidly and rancorously uncharitable, 
but for the sake of men and women who are earnestly 
trying to do Christian work, and for the sake of those 
who are sometimes carelessly uncharitable in estimating 
the efforts of others, it might be well to say a few words 
about the variable character of human effort, How often 
the preacher is disappointed in himself, sitting down at 
the close of his sermon abashed and ashamed because of 
his poverty-stricken thought and stammering utterance. 
How often, too, has a congregation, measuring a man by 
one effort, put him to one side as an unmistakable fail- 
ure, Inall departments of Christian work there are these 
occasional failures, and this hasty unkindness of judg- 
ment, How can we moderate the bitterness of our pain 
when we fail ourselves, and how can we attemper with 
justice our criticism of the failures of others? 

It may best be done by bearing in mind the patent, pal 
pable fact that constancy of success is found neither in 
material nature nor in human nature. The grain-fields 
bear poor harvests as well as goodones. When the apple- 
trees blossom out in the spring, there are multitudes 
of blossoms that go to the ground leaving no fruit behind 
them toripen in the summer warmth. In nearly every 
brood of chickens hatched, there are some too weak to live 
beyond a day or two. Explain it as you will, the fact re- 
mains that, scattered midst the magnificent achievements 
of nature, hidden among her most marvelous beauties, 
are these merely embryonic resuits, these countless abor- 
tions, We may, with Tennyson, trust 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet ;” 
but, so far as our vision extends now, Nature abounds in 
failures as well as in successes. In the woods, on the 
plain, and in the depths of the sea, we meet with both. 

When we look into the realm of human activity, we 
find the same variability. Among men there are few, if 
any, who are without occasional failures in their work. 
The higher up a man’s work is, the more likely is it to 
vary in excellence. In the lower mechanical realm we 
may hope to find a machine-like evenness in the results 
achieved. Yet, even here, success is often checkered 
with failure. What brickmaker is there that doean’t 
spoil some of the bricks in the burning? What baker is 
there that doesn’t occasionally have a bad batch? What 
moulder is there that doesn’t once ina while produce a 
casting that needs recasting? What tailor is there that 
never makes a misfij? Oonstancy of suecess is not touad 
in the manufacture of anything that depends upon hu- 
tan sight, and the manipulation of the human hand. 





But when you rise into the higher departments of life, 
where the work done depends so much upon the varying 
moods of the: spiritual nature, the alternation of success 
and failure, of better and worse, is much more apparent. 
How variable the artistis! Some of his pictures are fairly 
radiant with lifeand genius. But some are tame and 
dead, and they make him angry with himself. See how it 
is with the singer. At times her face glows like one in- 
spired, her figure sways insensibly in unison with her song, 
and men and women hold their breath in the very ecatasy 
of delight. But again she is cold, lifeless, mechanical, 
and people wonder how she ever became so famous. 
Poets, too, how unequal they arein theirefforts! Tenny- 
son has given us “The Obarge of the Light Brigade,” 
“In Memoriam,” and many other gems “ of purest ray se- 
rene,” but he has also written verses that we almost wish 
had never seen thelight. Longfellow has reached us all 
with “ Excelsior,” “ Evangeline,” and other poems that 
will keep making music in the world for scores of years to 
come, but there are few who will place in the same list 
with these such productions as “The Spanish Student” 
and “The Golden Legend.” Variability of result every- 
where, and it springs from the fact that the soui is in per- 
petual oscillation. The outer world with its calm and 
storm, its sheen of sunlight andits cloud-wrapped sky, 
its days of brightness and its days of gloom, is not more 
changeful than that inner world the human soul. 

No one feels this more than the preacher or teacher. 
His task is as delicate, and as difficult as ever was that 
of the artist, the singer, or the poet; and he, as much 
as any of these, is dependent for the character of his 
work upon the shifiing, yea, the kaleidoscopic, moods of 
this world within his breast. He cannot always preach 
with the same power, because he is not always the same 
man. There are times when the mind is fresh, when thr 
spiritual nature is creative, when the truths of God rise 
fair and beautiful as do successive landscapes before the 
traveler’s eye. Then it is easy to preach. Indéed it is a 
joy unspeakable. Men have their lordly hours. Wel- 
lington, watching his soldiers beating back the last des- 
perate charge of Napoleon’s veterans, could have felt no 
higher exultation than the true preacher when, with sub- 
ject clearly grasped, and tongue unloosed, he sweeps 
onward with his message. But he is not always thus. 
There are seasons when the mind is dull, barren, en- 
shrouded in thick fog. Melancholy presses upon the 
soul. Whatcan hedo? Elijah could goto the desert. 


He could have it out with his ‘ horrors” under the juni- | 


per-tree, and in the wild seclusion of the mountain cave. 
Not so the modern Elijah. Be his heart light or be it 
heavy, he must take his appointed place at the appointed 
time. He must face his congregation. What wonder, 
then, if sometimes his preaching is a sort of crucifixion 
both to himself and to his hearers? Oharles Kingsley, 
speaking of a lecture he was about to give in Edinburgh, 
said, “I was dreadfully nervous, and actually cried 
with fear up in my own room beforehand.” Bad 
enough that. But his lecture went off famously. How 
much worse must it be for those who have to endure, not 
only the fear of anticipation, but also the agony of con- 
scious failure. Only he who has felt it knows the dull, 
heavy pain at the heart of the man who stands before a 
class or a congregation during one of these periods of 
mental and spiritual barrenness, 

What comfort is there for such? No beiter, I think, 
than that which sometimes comes to us from tle seuse 
that our trouble is a universal one. The words of Peter 
will cover this case as well as others: ‘“ Beloved, think it 
not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, 
as though some strange thing happened unto you.” 
There is nothing exceptional in this experience. It is 
part of the common lot, It appears to be a psycholog- 
ical necessity. It affects the mightiest as well as the 
meanest, The minds that are most thoroughly trained, 
and most opulent in resources, come more or less within 
the sweep of this stern law of variability. I have heard a 
noted pulpit orator when every sentences was tremulous 
with life and aglow with beauty. I have heard him, too, 
when his words seemed to fall as feebly as the withered 
leaves in the autumn woods. If such as he fail occasion- 
ally, what hope of escape can there be for ordinary men? 

If the people in general recognized this universal 
variableness of human effort, there would be more charity. 
They would not say the hard things they are often tempted 
to say. They would be the better able to patientiy 
endure disappointment. Disappointed they often are. 


.A man goes to church expecting a good sermon, or, as 


often happens, he takes with him a fricad whose expec- 
tations in referenee to the preacher he has arjused. The 
sermon begins. The introduction is unpromising. He 
hopes, however, that as the preacher goes on the fire will 
burn. The preacher goes on, but with dreadful monotony. 





Surely, thinks the agonized listener, there will be some 
indication of power, some flash of thought, before he sits 
down. But no! The sermon ends as it began. What 
will this hearer do? If he be an unkind or even a 
thoughtless man, he will go off in hot displeasure mutter- 
ing anathemas. But if he be a wise, generous man, he 
will remember that the minister is only a man after all, 
with all a man’s mental unevenness and spiritual change- 
fulness, And if he be a devout Ohristian man, he will, 
suppressing all tendency to angry invective, go to his 
closet, and, having shut the door, will pray for his min- 
ister that God would, in his own time, lead him out of 
the barrenness of the desert into the place where he can 
pluck the grapes of Eshcol, and gather the corn of the 
land, both for himself and for his people. 





WHITHER? 
I. 
BY G H. LINNELL. 
“ How shall I travel to Some# heretown.”—Kate Greenaway. 


Where in the world is ‘‘Somewheretown ” ? 
That has not yet been taught us. 

I only know it is far away 
From the cares the summer brought us. 


How do you go to “Somewheretown”’ ? 
I cannot tell you clearly. 

I only know you must trust the way 
To those you love most dearly. 


What will you find in “‘ Somewheretown ”’? 
Oh! ease and rest and leisure. 

A little reading—of little worth— 
The idlest kind of pleasure. 


But what is the charm of “‘ Somewheretown’’? 
Mountains, or waves, or weather? 

Ah, “‘ Somewheretown” will be beautiful ! 
It we only can go there together. 


Il. 


BY ANNIE L. HYDE, 
“ Need I then afar to roam ? ’"—German Song. 


Where in the world is “‘Somewheretown” ? 
I’ve wondered and wondered, but no one will say. 
And I think about it the whole long day, 

And dream of it when the night comes down. 


Stay, little bird, in your rapid flight, 
You can tell me, you must know best, 
If that wonderful place is East or West? 
Sing me the secret ere out of sight. 


Linger a moment, O summer breeze! 
Is it North or South? you surely must know, 
For over the whole wide world you blow, 
Say, does it lie far over the seas ? 


Ah, restless heart, forbear thy quest! 
No need for thee afar to roam, 
Here in the quiet of thy home 

In loving deeds find thou thy rest, 

This ‘‘ Somewheretown ” is always best. 





FRUITFULNESS. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Not so much 
by the quantity as by the quality. Many of us feel dis- 
couraged that we cannot do great things for the Master ; 
but remember, the clusters of the vine are made up of 
small fruit. A kindly word to a discouraged child; a 
helping hand when household cares are overpowering the 
hostess ; a friendly letter to one whom we know feels 
lonely and needs cheering,—these are little fruits, but 
they form a rich, sweet cluster, and glorify the Father. 

It seems to me, too, that many lives are barren of blos- 
som or fruit, though beautiful to look at. They are like 
some window plants, full of beautiful leaves ; yet we know 
they should bear blossoms, and they are, in spite of their 
freshness, a disappointment. Are not many mothers liv- 
ing such lives? Their children are well trained, they 
look well to their households, and all is so well ordered 
that we are attracted to them,—but there it ends; there is 
no study of God’s word, no reference to higher things, no 
systemstic work for the poor and afflicted. Such people 
are very hard to rouse; they are so nearly perfect that 
they do not realize their own barrenness ; they forget that 
the Lord of the vineyard looks for fruit, not eaves. They 
pride themselves, sometimes, on not bringing forth wild 
grapes, but surely even gnarled fruit is better than none 
atall! They sneer at the tract distributor, or the eager 
Christian who has not tact enough to know when to speak 
and when to hold silence. But the fruit, though imper- 
fect, shows that the vine is healthier than if there were 
not one cluster. 

“ But how can I distinguish between fruit and leaves 
in my own life?” asks a friend. It seems to me the differ- 
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ence is allin the motive. Do you doa kind action just 
because you happen to feel in the mood, or because you see 
the action is needed, and you are glad to do it for Christ’s 
sake? Do you train your children to give to the poor, 
to visit the sick, to deny themselves, because Jesus asks 
this of them, or do you only show charity when some 
particular case excites and calls out the feeling? Do you 
find yourself most at home with earnest Christians, or 
with people of the world? 

Do not be discouraged if you cannot talk religion, but 
look to it that it is the strong current of your life; that 
it guides you and, through you, your children. If this‘ 
be so, the fruit you bear may be small, but it shall be 
sweet and perfect of its kind, and steadily, year by year, 
the harvest will increase. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





A SUE’S SHADOW. a 
BY KATE SUMNER GATES, 

There was something the matter with Sue Wilson, per- 
haps it was the spring weather ; she tried to think that it 
was, Atanyrate, there was something the trouble ; some- 
thing very unpleasant and disagreeable,—at least that was 
the effect it had upon her. It all dated back to the 
sociable at Alice Denver’s, which was, after all, only an 
informal gathering of the young folks at Alice’s one 
evening. How could that so affect Sue? Well, I will 
tell you about it. It was only last winter that she, Sue, 
had come out quietly but decidedly for Christ, and had 
made public profession of her faith, and her desire hence- 
forth to follow in his footsteps. She had been very happy, 
very, indeed, until that little social. 

Edith Mason, a cousin of Alice’s from New York, was 
there, and Sue thought there was no one like Edith. They 
had had impromptu charades, played “ Predicaments,” 
“ Forty Questions,” and everything else they could think 
of, when Edith sprang up: “ Let’s have a dance,” she said ; 
“there are just enough of us for two sets, and Grace will 
play, I know.” 

Sue flushed to her very temples ; she knew some of them 
glanced significantly her way. Last year, when Edith 
was here, there was no one that enjoyed dancing any more 
than did Sue, but now—she had not thought of it before, 
but she felt that she ought not now; she knew instinc- 
tively that it was not expected she would by those who 
knew of her profession. 

‘She had not spoken to Edith about the change she hai 
experienced ; she knew she ought, but somehow she could 
not,—at least, she said she could not,—though why I can- 
not tell, for she was able to talk on every other subject 
imaginable. 

“T— wish you’d excuse me,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Why, you’re not sick,—are you, dear?” asked Edith, 
pausing in the middle of the floor with the table she was 
pushing one side. 

The rest half stopped. There were some who knew the 
cause of Sue’s hesitation, they watched with some curi- 
osity to see what she would do; the others, a trified vexed 
at the delay, were puzzled to know what reason she could 
give for her, to them, unreasonable hesitation. 

Of course the only thing for Sue to do was to say, 
simply but firmly: “I cannot, for I am the servant of 
the King of kings, and he would not wish me to.” 

She knew that was just what she ought to say and do, 
but she shrank from it. 

“T cannot,” she said to herself. ‘ Besides, this is not 
the proper place for anything like that.”” But all the time 
she knew perfectly well that she would not hesitate a 
moment to say, “‘My mother and father would rather I 
did not.” Why should she hesitaie when it was her 
heavenly Father? But she must say something, for they 
were all waiting. 

“T am not sick,” she said, wishing most devoutly that 
she was, “ but I would rather not to-night.” 

“Oh! well,” laughed Edith gaily, “we cannot excuse 
you for any such excuse; you’re too accommodating, I 
know, to“spoil our pleasure for no better reason than 
that.” 

And Sue, instead of telling them she had a far better 
reason, let them go on with their preparations. 

“T cannot help myself,” she said; “and I’m not sure 
that I ought, either, for it would be so unaccommodating, 
as Ejith said, and would prejudice them all against 
religion.” . 

“What is that to thee? follow thou me,” whispered a 
still small voice within ; but Sue would not heed it. 

“T will dance this time for the sake of accommo- 





dating,” she pleaded mentally, “ and then, when I have a 





suitable opportunity, I will tell Edith that I cannot do 
80 any more, and why.” 

But the days came and went, and no such opportunity 
presented itself; there was always some reason why the 
time or place was not proper. And meantime, while 
she was waiting for it, there were other sociables where 
she was needed to make up a set. But, as I said, some- 
thing was the matter with her. She found herself too 
tired at night to read her Bible. In the morning, if she 
had time, she read a few verses so hastily and inatten- 
tively that five minutes afterwards she could not tell 
anything what they were about, and her prayers were 
mere forms; she took no comfort in them. She knew 
she was wrong, but she could not help herself, she said. 
She felt wretched enough; but instead of bravely retracing 
her steps, she kept going farther and farther away from 
peace and happiness, 

But at last the crisis came. Edith had proposed a 
German on Thursday evening, which was to be the last 
of her stay ; and, alas for Sue! was also the regular prayer- 
meeting evening. 

The morning of the day before, the girls were gathered 
in a little group in the Academy dressing-room, dircus- 
sing it,—all unconscious that Sue was in the library, and 
the door was sjar. 


“Tsay, Edith, ie Sue Wilson going?” asked Georgie 


“Why, yes, of course; unless something unforeseen 
occurs.” 

“ Well, then, all I’ve got to say is, that I’d take my 
name off the church-roll, if I were in her place. I’m no 
saint myself, as you-all know, and I don’t profess to be; 
bat if I did, ’d live up to it; I wouldn’t go hopping 
from one side of the fence to the other. I actually had 
half a mind to ‘ go and do likewise,’ she seemed so dif- 
ferent at first; but I’m glad I saved myself the trouble, 
for she’s just like all the rest of us now, for aught I can 
see; only it does not take much observation to see that 
she’s more uncomfortable.” 

Sue dropped the book she held in her hand, and went 
back into the echool-room. The girls found her there 
with her head buried in her hands. She never forgot 
that morning. Never in all her life before bad she been 
so utterly wretched ; she went down into the depths of the 
valley of humiliation as never before. She had brought 
dishonor on her Saviour’s name; she had professed to 
come out from the world, but she had not; she had 
turned one soul from him, and what a Obristian bright, 
energetic Georgie would make, -Perhaps, she thought, 
with a shudder of remorse, she had turned others among 
the girls also. 

She went home into her own room, and, down on her 
knees, she sobbed out her grief and penitence. Then, 
by and by, when she was calmer, she-took up her Bible,— 
her neglected Bible,—and searched it eagerly for comfort. 
It opened to Acts, and her eyes fell on Peter’s name. She 
was glad of that ; she would like to read something about 
him, for he, too, had denied his Lord. She will always 
remember that fifteenth verse of the fifth chapter of 
Acts,—how they brought the sick into the streets, and 
laid them there, that perchance Peter’s shadow, as he 
passed by, might overshadow them. 

She put her Bible down. Oould it be possible that the 
shadow she had cast could be made to bring healing also! 

There was a long hard struggle. The downward path 
we tread so easily is hard to retrace, but Sue was in 
earnest. 

The girls were all there when she went into the 
Academy the next morning, and as usual Georgie Dan- 
ham was the centre of an interested circle. 

It seemed to Sue that for an instant her heart stood 
still, but she went bravely up into the very midst of them 
all. “Girls,” she said, “I have something to say to you. 
You all know that last winter I professed to have found 
my Saviour, and publicly confessed my intention to fol- 
low him; but instead of acknowledging him in all my 
ways, I have dishonored him ; I have done thing»I know 
he would not wish me to, but I have asked his forgive- 
ness, I believe it has been granted, and I ask yours now. 
And one thing more, girls: don’t look at my life, at the 
very best it is so imperfect, but just look at Him. You 
can’t find anything in his life to criticise unfavorably, 
and there is something in his religion, though my life 
may not show it.” ; 

Georgie Dunham winked briskly for a minute or two, 
then, jumping down from the desk where she was sitting, 
she put out her hand and said frankly: “I’m right glad 
to hear you say so, Sue; I didn’t like the way you were 
doing, and I’ve more faith in you now than ever before, 
for there must be something in it, or you would not say 
this.” 

No one but Sue herself knew how thankful she felt 





when, a few weeks later, Georgie, half laughingly, half 
tearfully, but wholly in earnest, avowed herself on the 
Lord’s side henceforth and forever. But fue never forgot 
how near she had been to turning this soul away from 
Obrist rather than to him, and the memory caused her to 


be always very humble, vigilant, and also very pitifully 
charitable towards others. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


en 


FICHTE ON LYING. 


{ Trans!ated from Fichte’s System of Ethics, for The Christian 
Register, by W. Silsbee.) 

To defend the “lie of necessity ” is, of all perversione, 
the worst; the defender thereby exposes the essentially 
depraved character of his mental processes. That a lie 
should even so much as occur to you as a possible mode 
of escape from certain embarrassments, and that you 
should then seriously consider whether it may not be 
allowable to make use of it,—this is the true source of 
your perverseness. We have by nature no impulse tow- 
ard lying, for nature takes the straightest course to enjoy- 
ment. The moral consciousness knows no lie. To arrive 
at such a conception requires something positively evil,— 
a deliberate search for some crooked way, and an avoid- 
ance of the direct courses which are open to's. To the 
upright man, no such way of escape ever occurs; and, 
had it depended on him, no thought of a lie would ever 
have been introduced among human ideas, nor would the 
discussion of the morality of the “lie of necessity” ever 
have formed a part of a system of ethics. 

The well-known illustration of the schools may make 
our thoughts clearer: A man pursued by his enemy with 
a drawn dagger hides himself in your presence. His 
enemy comes up, and asks you where he is. If you tell 
the truth, an innocent man is murdered; therefore, so 
some conclude, you must tella lie. But how is it that 
these hasty reasoners rush so quickly to the crooked way, 
when so many possibilities are open to them on the 
straight path? In the first place, why should you tell 
the questioner either the truth ora lie? Why not some 
third alternative? For example, that you afe not bound 
to give him any answer, that he seems to have a very evil 
purpose in his question, that you advise him in all kind- 
ness to give it up, that, beside this, you will take the 
part of the pursued and defend him at the risk of your 
own life, which, moreover, it is your absolute duty to do. 
But in that case, you urge, his rage would be turned 
against you. And how, I pray, does it happen that you 
calculate only upon this one result? Since a second one 
is certainly among the possibilities,—namely, that your 
adversary, struck with the justice and the boldness of 
your resistance, may withdraw from the pursuit of bis 
enemy, allow his feelings to grow cooler, and be willing 
to come to terms with him. But suppose that he should 
attack you. Why will you at all events avoid that? 
For it is your urquestionable duty to protect the fugitive 
with your own body, since, whenever human life is in 
danger, you no longer have any right to think of the 
security of yourown. And now it plainly appears that 
the immediate object of your Jie was not to save your 
neighbor’s life, but only to come out of this sffair with 
a whole skin; and, moreover, yours was no actual danger, 
but only one of two possible cases. It seems, then, that 
you were willing to lie merely to avoid the remote possi- 
bility of coming to harm ! 

Suppose, however, that he attacks you, does it neces- 
sarily follow that you are overpowered by the attack, 
and that no other alternative is possible? According to 
the supposition, the fugitive has hidden himself in your 
immediate vicinity: you are now in danger, and he is 
obliged by gratitude, as well as by a general sense of 
duty, to hasten to your assistance. What right have you 
to assume decidedly that he will not do this? Or sup- 
pose he does not come to your help, yet you have gained 
time by your resistance, and it may chance that others 
will come to support you. If, after all, nothing of 
the kind happens, and you must fight alone, why, 
then, are you so sure of being defeated? You do not 
allow for the strength which even your body may 
receive from the firm resolution to tolerate abso- 
lutely nothing that is wrong, as well as from the enthu- 
siasm of a righteous cause; nor do you take into account 
the weakness which may come over your adversary, 
through his eonfusion and a consciousness that his cause 
is unjust, In the worst case, you can only die; and death 
releases you from all further obligation to the assailed 
man, while at the same time it saves you from the danger 
of a lie. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1882. ] 


1, October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany..........----+.---- Mark 14: 1-11 


2. October 8.—The Passover.......-.. 
% October 15.—The Lord's Supper.... 





4. Ov tober 22.—The Agony in the Garden............«+««-- Mark 14: 32-42 


6. October 20.—Jesus Betrayed and T 
6. November 5.—Jesus before 


PAN OR ccccccccccescesce Mark 14: 43-54 
the Council..Mark 14: 55-72 


Darcy Home Reapines: 


M.—Matt. 26 : 59-75. Condemned for blasphemy. 

T. —Luke 22 : 54-71. Condemned out of his own mouth. 
W.—John 18 ; 12-27. Expedient that one should die. 

T. —Isa. 53: 1-12. Numbered with the transgressors. 

F, —Luke 19: 11-27. His citizens hated him. 

$.—John 1: 1-18. His own received him not. 

$.—2 Cor.5:1-21. Made to be sin, though knowing no sin. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SHAM TRIAL. 
7. November 12.—Jesus before P late ........+-0000.ce-neeeee Mark 15: 1-15 
8. November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucified............ Mark 15: 16-2 


1. Searching for Witnesses: 


9. November 26,.—His Death on the Cross..........----.++. Mark 15 : 27-37 The whole council sought witness . . . found ét not. 

10. December 3.—A fter his Death......-----+..0+0--0---eeeee= Mark 15 : 38-47 Setowe men, one of) Belial, Vr} hie, to bear witness (1 Kings 21 : 10). 
11, December 10.—His Resurrection... ....---<..+-.s00-00----+ Mark 16: 1-8 en they suborned men (Acts6: 11). : 

12, December 17.—After his Resurrection.................... Mark 16: 9.29 | Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth (1 Peter 2: 22). 


13. December 24.— Lesson selected by 
14. Decembe: 31.—Review. 


the school. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, 
TitrLe: JESUS BEFO 
LESSON 


[Mark 14 
COMMON VERSION. 


65. And the chief priests and all 
the council sought for witness 
against Jesus to put him to death ; 
and found none. 

56. For many bare false witness 
against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. 

67. And there arose certain, and 
bare false witness against him, 
saying, 

58. We heard him say, I will 
destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three 
days I will build another made 
without hands. 

59, But neither so did their wit- 
ness agree together. 

60. And the high priest stood 
up in the midst, and asked Jesus, 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? 
What is it which these witness 

thee? 

61. But he held his peace, and 
answered nothing. Again the 
high priest asked him, and said 
unto him, Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed? 

62, And Jesus said, I am; and 
yeshall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven, 

63. Then the high priest rent 
his clothes, and saith, What “eed 
we any further witnesses? 

64. Ye have heard the bias- 
phemy : what think ye? And they 
all condemned him to be guilty 
of death. 

6b. And some began to spit on 
him, and to cover his face, and 
to buffet him, and to say unto 
him, Prophesy : and the servants 
did strike him with the palms of 
their hands. 

66. And as Peter was beneath 
in the palace, there cometh one 
of the maids of the high priest: 

67. And when she saw Peter 
warming himself, she looked 
upon him, and said, And thou 
also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. 

68. But he denied, saying, I 
know not, neither understand I 
what thou sayest. And he went 
out into the porch ; and the cock 
crew. 

69. And a maid saw him again, 
and began to say to them that 
stood by, This is one of them. 

70, And he denied it again. 
And a little after, they that stood 
by said again to Peter, Surely 
thou art oneof them; for thou art 
a Galilean,and thy speech agreeth 
thereto. 

71, But he began to curse and 
to swear, saying, | know not this 

man of whom ye speak. 

72. And the second time the 
cock crew. And Peter called to 
mind the word that Jesus said 


NOVEMBER 5, 1882. 
RE THE COUNCIL. 


TEXT. 
: 55-72.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


55 Now the chief priests and the 
whole council sought witness 
against Jesus to put him to 

56 death; and foundit not. For 
many bare false witness 
against him, and their witness 

57 agreed not together, ° And 
there stood up certain, and 
bare false witness against him, 

58 saying, We heard him say, I 
will destroy this ' temple that 
is made with hands, and in 
three days I will build another 

59 made without hands. And 
not even so did their witness 

60 agree together. And the high 
priest stood up in the midst, 
and asked Jesus, saying, An- 
swerest thou nothing? what is 
it which these witness against 

61 thee? But he held his peace, 
and answered nothing. Again 
the high priest asked him, and 
saith unto him, Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, lam: and ye 
shall see the Son of man sit- 


ting at the right hand of 


power, and coming with the 
63 clouds of heaven. 
high priest rent his clothes, 
and saith, What further need 


64 have we of witnesses? Ye 


bave heard the blasphemy: 
what think ye? And they all 
condemned him to be * worthy 


65 of death. And some began to 
spiton im, and to cover his 
face, and to buffet bim, and to 
say unto him, Prophesy: and 


the officers received him with 
8 blows of their hands, 
66 And as Peter was beneath in 


the court, there cometh one of 


the maids of the high priest: 
67 and seeing Peter warming 
himself, she looked upon him, 
and saith, Thou also wast with 
68 the Nazarene, even Jesus. But 


he denied, saying, *1 neither 
know, nor understand what 
thou sayest : and he went out 
into the *porch; ‘and the 


69 cock crew. Andthe maidsaw 
him, and began again to say 


to them that stood by, This is 


70 one of them. But he again 


denied it. And after a little 


while again they that stood by 


said to Peter, Of a truth thou 
art one of them; for thou arta 
But he began to 
curse, and to swear, I know 
not this man of whom ye 
72 speak. And straightway the 


71 Galilean. 


second time the cock crew 


And Peter called to mind the 
word, how that Jesus said unto 
Before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. ' And when he thought 


him, 





unto him, Before the cock crow 
twica, thou shalt deny me thrice. | 
And when he thought thereon, | 
he wept. 


thereon, he wept. 





10r, sanctuery 2Gr Wable to 


8 Or, strokes ef oda 40r, I neither 
stand: thou. what 

wrecourt, 6 Many 
anec’ent auihorities omit and the 
cock crew. 70r, And he began to 


knw. nor under 
sayest thou? 5ur 


weep. 





LESSON 


PLAN, 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and our Example. 
Lusson Topic: Christ Condemned as a Sinner. 


1. The 
Lessor OUTLINE: | 2. the 


3. The 


Sham Trial, v. 65-59. 


Verdict of Blasphemy, v. 60-65. 
Denial of Peter, v. 66-72. 


And the | Prophesy 


ll. The False Witnesses : 
Many bare false witness . . . their witness agreed not. 
False witnesses are risen up against me (Psa. 27: 12). 
They laid things to my charge that I knew not (Psa. 35: 1». 
At the mouth of two... shall he... be put to death (Deut. 17: 6). 
WW. The False Testimony: 
Destroy this temple . . . in three days I will build another. 
He spake of the temple of his heey (John 2: 21), 
Your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. 6: 19). 
For we are a temple of the living God (2 Cor. 6: 16). 

1. How eager and indefatigable have the foes of Christ ever been to 
find witness against him ! 

2. If anything could have been found against him, the foes of 
Christ, presumptively, would have discovered it. 

8. The fact that the foes of Christ could find nothing against him, 
pee od ap | sought for damnatory evidence, is equivalent to a 
certificate o Food character from them 

4. To the foes of Christ, Christianity is under obligation in showing 
how its founder was “ without blemish and _ 

5. The only charge made by the foes of Christ against him, that 
has been preserved, was a misunderstood, or perverted, truth. 


Il THE VERDICT OF BLASPHEMY. 
1. Jesus Holding his Peace: 
Answerest thou nothing? .. . But he held his peace. 
He was oppressed .. . yet he opened not his mouth (Isa. 53: 7). 
Asaman... in whose mouth are no reproofs (Psa. 88: 14). 
We are not careful to answer thee in this matter (Dan. 8: 16). 
i. Jesus Avowing himself as Christ: 
1, Art thow the Christ? . . . And Jesus said, I am. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said (Matt. 26 : 64). 
If I tell you, ye will not believe (Luke 22: 68). 
High priest asked Jesus of his disciples . . . teaching (John 18: 19). 
2. Ye shall see the Son . . . at the right hand of power. 
One like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven (Dan. 7: 13). 
He cometh with the ciouds, and every eye shall see him (Rev. 1: 7). 
Sat down on the right han«a of the Majesty on high (Heb. 1: 3). 
il. Jesus Condemned for Blasphemy: 
1. The Condemnation. 
They ail condemned him to be worthy of death. 
For we ourselves have heard from his own mouth (Luke 22: 71). 
He ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God (John 19: 7). 
He that blasphemeth . . . shall surely be put to death (Lev. 24: 16). 
2. The Abuse. ‘ 
Began to spit . . . buffet, and to say wnto him, Prophesy. 
- . . who is he that smote thee? (Matt. 26 : 68). 
{ hid not my face from shame and spitting (Isa. 50; 6). 
He is despise* and rejected of men (Isa. 53: 3). 
1, Jesus answered nothing—for there was nothing to answer. The 
attempt to prove anything against him had ed. 
2. Jesus, when direct ap’ was made to him, unequivocally 
, ed that he was the Son of a 
3. Jesus declared to his enemies (tur their warning) that they should 
see him sitting at the right hand of power. 
4. Jesus either was an impostor, or was self-deceived, or else what 
he said of himself is true. 
5. Jesus was condemned to be “ worthy of death” only on the ground 
of what he himself said. What he said of himself was proved 
true by his re-urrection. 
Jesus was spit upon, buffeted and taunted, that all that was 
prophesied of him might be fulfilled. 
7. A. Jesus acted under indignities, so should his followers act. 


III, THE DENIALS OF PETER. 
1. Peter’s Denials: 
1, I neither know nor understand what thou sayest. 
2. But he again denied it. 


3. Began to curse and to swear, I know not this man. 
Again he denied with an oath, I know not the man (Matt 26: 72). 
Thou also artoneotthem. But Peter said, Man, I am not (Luke 22: 58) 
Let him that thinketh he siandeth take heed (1 Cor. 10: 12). 
The fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29: 1 
Fear ot them which kill the body (Matt. 10: 28). 
ll, Peter’s Repentance : 
Called to mind the word ., . when he thought thereon, he wept. 
And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter (Luke 22: 60). 
And he went out, and wept bitterly (Matt 26: 75). 
Thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 : 17). 
Godly sorrow worketh repentauce .. . bringeth no regret (2 Cor 7:10). 
1. A disciple is weak who seeks not to be known as a disciple. 
2. ‘ in -y agg begius to deny is likely to go from bad to worse 
n his denials. 
38. 4 disciple never knows his weakness until he comes into tempta- 


on. 
4. A disciple is brought to repentance by calling to mind the word 
of Christ, if by anything. ge 4 


5. A disciple shows that he really is a disciple by his repentance of 
Ris evil doods . ple by wo . 


6. A Peter shows that his repentance is sincere by his sorrow and 
after service—a Judas, that his is not of the right sort by suicide. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BACKSLIDING, 

1. What it is: 
Turning from God (Deut. 29: 18; Josh. 22: 29; 1 Kings 11: 9). 
Forgetting God (Psa. 44; 20). 
Turning aside to crooked ways (Psa. 125: 5). 
Forgetting God's covenant (Proy. 2: 17). 
Turning away trom righ! eousness (Ezek. 18: 24). 
Not abiding in Christ (John 16: 6). 
Putting away faith (1 Tim. 1: 19). 
An evil heart of unbelief (Heb. 3; 12). 
Sinning wilfully after knowledge of the truth (Heb. 10: 26). 
Drawing back (Heb. 10. 38). 
Denying the Lord that bought us (2 Peter 2: 1). 
Forsaking the right way (2 Peter 2: 15). 

2. How it Comes: 
Not keeping God's commandments (Deut. 8: 11). 
The heart being lifted up (Deut. 8: 14). 
Having no root (Matt. 18: 20, 21). 
Loving this present world (2 Tim. 4: 10), 
A haughty spirit (Prov. 16: 18). 
The love of money (1 Tim. 6: 10), 


Goupsun Text: He is brought asa lamb to the slaughter, and 3. Warnings Against : 


as ashkep before her sheurers is dumb, a0 he opencth not his 


mouth.—Isa, 53 ; 7. 





The Lord will destroy backsliders (Deut. 28: 68). 
God will cast off (1 Chron. 28:9; Ezra 8: 22). 

God shall consume (Isa. 1: 28). 
@od shall curse (Jer. 17: 6). 





Christ will deny those who deny him (Matt. 10 : 33). 
Christ shall be ashamed of (Mark 8 : 38). 
Backslider not fit for God's Eingdom (Luke 9 : 62). 
God has no pleasure in (Heb. 10 : 38). 
Remaineth no more sacrifice (Heb. 10: 26). 
Better not to have known the way (2 Peter 2: 21). 
4. Recovery From: 
Exhortations to turn from (2 Chron. 30:6; Isa. 31:6; Jer. 3: 12, 
14, 22; Hos. 6: 1). 
Pray to be restored from (Psa. 80: 3: 85:4: Lam. 5: 21). 
Labor to bring back those guilty of (Gal. 6: 1; James 5: 19, 20). 
Confess the sin of (Isa. 59: 12-14; Jer. 3: 18, 14; 34: 7-9). 
maeee Pate to the repentant (2 Chron. ,7: 14; Jer. 8: 12; 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


> INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Piace.—Palace of Caiaphas in Jerusalem. 

Time. —April, A.D. 30; very near the morning of the day 
of crucifixion. 

Persons.—Jesus in the presence of the Sanhedrin ; Peter, 
a maid of the high priest, and others. 

OrpER oF Events.—Verses 66-72 seem immediately to 
follow the narrative of the last lesson. They belong to the 
time of Jesus’ preliminary examination at the palace of the 
high priest, while the Sanhedrin was assembling. Verses 
55-65 belong to the time immediately following the coming 
together of that body. Mark, in the first part of the lesson, 
follows the thread of the chief incident, and then, at verse 66, 
returns to relate what has been going on meanwhile. Peter’s 
denials, as shown by the account in John, occurred during the 
time of the first and second examinations of the Saviour 
before Annas and Caiaphas respectively. 

PaRALLEL PassaGEs.—Jesus’ trial and condemnation: 
Matthew 26: 59-68; Luke 22: 63-71. Peter’s denial: Mat- 
thew 26: 69-75; Luke 22: 56-62; John 18: 17, 19-27. 

Apparently there were three judicial examinations of our 
Lord. The first was before Annas, and consisted merely of 
his questioning Jesus as to his disciples and his teachings. 
The second was the night examination held before Caiaphas. 
The third was the final and formal examination on the morn- 
ing of Friday before the Sanhedrin. John gives the details 
of the first, but alludes to the second; Matthew and Mark 
of the second, making allusion to the third ; and Luke of the 
third, while alluding to the second. 

The first one to identify Peter was a maid of the high 
priest (Mark) ; the second was “another maid ” (Matthew) ; 
and the third was a kinsman of the one whose ear was cut off 
by that disciple in the garden. The first maid looked stead- 
fastly at Peter in identifying him (Luke). The second maid 
said to those who stood by that he was “ one of them,” ete. 
The kinsman of Malchus asked him: “Did I not see thee in 
the garden with him?” On the first identification, Peter 
said (Mark): “I neither know, nor understand, what thou 
sayest.” On the second (Matthew), he denied with an oath, 
saying: “I know not the man.” On the third he began to 
curse and swear (Matthew and Mark). Luke makes mention 
of the fact that on the third denial, after the cock crew, “ the 
Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.” Matthew and Luke 
both record that Peter went out and wept bitterly. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Jesus was arrested in the night. Inde- 
cent haste immediately characterized the proceedings of his 
enemies against him. The preliminary examinations before 
Annas and Caiaphas were had without delay. The Sanhedrin 
was summoned, and early in the morning was ready to go 
before Pilate with its unresisting victim. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 55.—Now the chief priests and the whole council (or 
Sanhedrin): By the chief priests are intended the heads of the 
twenty-four sacerdotal courses, as we have already had occa- 
sion to say, including the high priest, perhaps, and Annas. 
The heads of the courses of priests, as having, with the priests 
under them, their round of service in the temple, would 
naturally learn what depreciating remarks were made in the 
temple itself, or relating to it— Sought witness against Jesus: 
That is, sought for testimony. 

Verse 56.—But they found no testimony, for a case could 
not be made out against him, owing to the want of agreement 
among the witnesses. 

Verses 57, 58.—And there stood up certain who said, We 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple (or, sanctuary, which 
includes only the holy and the most holy place, without the 
rest of the temple), which is made with hands, and in three days 
I will build another made without hands: Compare John 2: 13- 
22. We have,already spoken of the seeming disagreement 
between John and the three synoptists as to the time when 
Christ drove the money-changers out of the temple. If we 
admit that there were two such occasions when Christ purified 
the temple, the witnesses may have heard him on the first 
occasion, which was one, if not two, years before this passover. 
In that case John would be apt to bring so remarkable a 
prophecy before his readers, and one so speedily fulfilled. 
The words spoken in Christ's earliest ministry might have 
faded out of the minds of other disciples, especially if not well 
understood. The witnesses declared that he said, J will destroy 
this temple: John has destroy ye, that is, put ye me to death ; 
and they, or some of them, foisted in, built with hands, and 








built without hands. The spirit with which Christ said % 
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lay in his words (Matt, 12: 6), “ There is a greater thing here 
than the temple.” 

Verse 59.—And not even so did their witness (testimony) agree 
together: That is, was not alike, or one and the same.— Not 
even so: Can this clause mean, “although they said something 
which contained half a truth, yet they disagreed about it” ? 

Verse 60.—And the high priest stood up in the midst (that is, 
rose up from his place and went into the midst; Jesus being 
in the middle, standing before the council), and asked Jesus, 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? What is it which these witness 
against thee? That is, What does that amount to which these 
witness against thee? Others, thinking that there is only 
one question, explain the second question as to which these 
witness against thee, which is an impossible translation of the 
Greek. Others supply hearing; “ Answerest thou nothing, 
hearing what it is,” etc. But this, too, is unsatisfactory. 

Verse 61—When Jesus continued silent and made no 
answer, Caiaphas decided to get from him a confession of what 
he regarded himself to be. He said, Art thou the Christ (the 
Messiah), the Son of the Blessed? In the New Testament, 
God is often so called in forms of praise (Blessed be or is God, 
etc.), but only here is this form used absolutely. He did not, 
perhaps, perceive that this was the best way of getting a 
quick and precise answer from Jesus. But Christ, knowing 
within himself who he was, could not possibly evade his 
question or keep silence. 

Verse 62.—Jesus answered, therefore, most expressly and 
fully. And Jesus said, Tam: and ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven: One foundation of these words is laid in Daniel 7 : 
13, 14, “I saw in the night visions, and behold one like the 
Son of man (or, as it should be translated, one like a Son of 
man, that is, one in human form) came in the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him.” Then in the next verse his perpetual 
dominion over all mankind and every priesthood are spoken of, 
which Caiaphas, of course, thought that Christ ought to regard 
as a prophecy concerning himself. The other passage which 
suggested Christ’s words is in Psalm 110, “Sit thou at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” It 
was, in short, an application to himself of the most lofty 
things which the Jews could draw from their Scriptures in 
regard to the Messiah and his reign. ' 

Verse 63.—Caiaphas pretended to be exceedingly shocked 
by such blasphemy, yet his whole ground for horror, against 
what Christ had asserted, was an assumption. If a Christ was 
to come, if he was to appear in the clouds of heaven, if he was 
to be a vicegerent of God, why might not Jesus of Nazareth 
be the Messiah; and if he could bring any proofs of being 
such, why should Caiaphas rend his clothes until he had 
probed Christ’s claims to the bottom, and treat him as a male- 
factor for asserting what the true Messiah would assert sooner 
or later, and not necessarily when he first appeared before 
men. He must have been playing a prepared part. It was 
a theatrical performance to supply the place of testimony.— 
Caiaphas rent his clothes, in the original his tunics: That is, 
both his undergarments, the inner one of which might be of 
linen. 

Verse 64.— Ye have heard the blasphemy: what think ye? And 
they all condemned him to be worthy of death: They probably 
did not remember that the atrocious crime of Ahab and his 
wife in killing Naboth was perpetrated by means of false wit- 
nesses on a charge of blasphemy like this. The crime of 
blasphemy against God, as it is translated in our version in 
Leviticus 24: 11-16, is defined as an act of cursing Jehovah, 
and the punishment of it is death by stoning. Of this crime 
of blasphemy the Sanhedrin had cognizance (compare Acts 
6, 7, if that was indeed the charge against Stephen); but as 
according to John 19: 7, and to a received Jewish tradition, 
the power of capital punishment was taken away from the 
great council, all that it could do was to declare him worthy to 
die. Thus they were obliged to hand the matter over to 
Pilate. If this be all worthy of reliance, the death of Stephen 
was an illegal proceeding of a mob, a breach of existing 
Roman law for Judsa.— They all condemned him to be worthy of 
death: There is no reason to believe that Joseph of Arima- 
thea and Nicodemus joined in this vote, and perhaps it was a 
tumultuary conclusion, so that the determination was only by 
a vote of the great majority, and not absolutely unanimous. 
Mark speaks in a popular way. 

Verse 65.—And some began to spit on him: The members of 
the council are intended. The servants followed their 
example afterwards. We cannot help thinking that our 
blessed Lord may have thought, at the moment, of those 
words of Isaiah 50: 6, “I hid not my face from shame and 
spitting.”—And to cover his face, and to buffet him (that is, to 
give him blows with the fist), and to say unto him, “Prophesy,” 
or, as Matthew has it more fully, “prophesy thou Christ, who 
is he that smote thee?” The chief men of the land were not 
at all above the rude soldiers of the Roman army (15 : 19, 20; 
Matt, 27 : 28-31).—And the officers received him with blows of 
their hands (of the flat hand and on the cheek): There are 
here two readings, received him and smote him; the first of 
which has much the best authority. Received him with blows 
of their hands in Revised Version means with blows of the flat 





hand. Received means when they took him in charge struck 
him insultingly on the face. 

Verses 66, 67.—While these things were going on in the 
room where the Sanhedrin met, Peter was in the court below, 
and a maid, one of the maids of the high priest, came where he 
was; and seeing Peter warming himself, she looked upon him and 
said, Thou also wast with the Nasarene, even Jesus: All the four 
evangelists agree that the first question put to Peter was put 
by a maid belonging tothe house. John lets us know another 
fact, that he being known to the high priest, spoke to the 
maid that kept the door, and brought in Peter; which shows 
that strangers were not expected to come into the court. The 
maid perhaps knew John to be a Galilean, and before"the 
examfnation of Christ was ended, suspecting, perhaps, that 
Peter, being a companion of John, came from the same region 
with him, put to him the inquiry as to his knowledge of 
Jesus. ‘ 

Verse 68.— But he denied, saying, I neither know nor under- 
stand what thou sayest: Or, with most of the modern critical 
editions, I neither know nor understand (that is, I know not 
what you mean). What sayest thou ?—And he went out in‘o 
the porch: Ashamed of his falsehood, or from fear. The 
porch, or vestibule, was a doorway, probably covered, leading 
from the court into the street.—And the cock (or, a cock) crew: 
There is a difficulty to be considered here which is confined 
to the text of Mark, and is not easily explained. In verse 30 
of this chapter, the ordinary text reads, “ Thou, . . . before 
the cock crow twice, shalt deny me thrice.” The two crow- 
ings are mentioned by Mark alone. In this text, twice appears 
both in this verse, where the denial of Peter is foretold, and 
in verse 72, where Peter recalls to mind the prediction ; and 
the words “the second time” appear in verse 72, just after 
Peter’s last denial. Thus Mark is consistent in speaking of 
two cock-crowings, and differs from the other evangelists. In 
some manuscripts of very early date this difference was 
songht to be eliminated in two different ways (for which see 
Westcott and Hori’s New Testament, introduction, 3 323). 
It is difficult to bring the accounts into harmony on any satis- 
factory hypothesis. 

Verses 69, 70.—The maid went to the porch or vestibule 
perhaps because she saw Peter there, and wished to spread 
the news, as to who he was, among the bystanders. The 
leading argument against him when he denied all acquaint- 
ance with Jesus was his Galilean dialect. Compare Matthew 
26: 73. Certain peculiarities of that dialect, such as con- 
founding different gutturals, and the Hebrew letters sh and th. 
Matthew says “another maid” saw him, while Mark has the 
maid saw him, meaning, probably, the maid who stood there. 

Verse 71.— But he began to curse and to swear, I know not 
(am not acquainted with) the man of whom you speak : He now 
reached the lowest depth of his baseness by imprecating evil 
on himself if what he did not speak was true. First, in his 
self-confidence, he declared that, although all should forsake 
Christ, he would not ; then his boldness led him to arm him- 
self with a sword; then his courage and love together led 
hiza—notwithstanding Christ’s warning that he would deny 
him,.and even after he had idly attacked the servant with his 
sword, and exposed himself to arrest—to seek to know what 
would happen to Christ. But when one of the servants of 
the bigh priest, a kinsman of the man whose ear he cut off 
in the garden, said ir: the court, “ Did not I see thee in the 
garden with him?” (John 18: 26) his courage gave way, 
and he both told a falsehood and invoked curses on himself 
in confirmation of it. A dreadful, never-to-be-forgotten sin, 
yet one which presupposed love to his Master, and so the 
Master allowed him to commit a sin which revealed him to 
himself, was a means of curing his self-confidence, and taught 
him humility. How different the character, the sin, and the 
end of Judas and Peter! How unlike “the godly sorrow 
working repentance to salvation not to be repented of,” and 
* the sorrow of the world which worketh death ” ! 

Verse 72.—And the second time the cock crew: See note on 
verse 68.—And Peter called to mind (recollected) the word, how 
Jesus said wnio him, Before the cock crow thow shalt deny me thrice : 
Luke adds, “And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” 
as the means of awakening his recollection. His mind seems 
now to be so full of his danger that the crowing of the cock 
alone did not awaken his memory. It needed Christ’s eye to 
aid in recalling what his Lord had said. This must then 
have been the moment when they led Christ away from the 
high priest’s house to the pretorium of Pilate. He waited 
until Christ had passed, and then his soul opened itself fully. 
—And when he thought thereon, he wept: Both Matthew and 
Luke add, after speaking of his recollection of what Christ 
had told him the evening before, “And he went out and wept 
bitterly ;” that is, he went across the vestibule into the street, 
where he might be more by himself, and there wept bitterly. 
—And when he thought thereon, he wept: The word in the 
original is in a different tense from that in Matthew and 
Luke. It denotes he kept weeping, one of those touches which 
show something more in Mark than the mere historic fact of 
weeping.— When he thought thereon: The word so translated 
in the Authorized Version and the Revised Version is a par- 
ticiple of a word in very common use, but so difficult of 
interpretation here that no altogether satisfactory meaning 
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ean be assigned to it. 1. One sense is that of casting the 
mind, or adverting. This is received by a number of inter- 
preters. In order to admit this meaning here, we must have 
an object, and the object should be expressed. Thus our 
English versions have when he thought thereon; that is, on 
what Christ said to Peter. But this ought to be plainly stated. 
Besides, the use of such a word referring to Peter’s state of 
mind is dreadfully flat. He wept when? When it occurred 
to him, or he adverted to the fact, that Christ had uttered this 
prophecy. There was no need to supply such an intermediate 
thought, after the fact of Peter’s remembering Christ’s words 
had been stated by the evangelist. 2. In the margin of the 
Authorised Version [and also of the Revised Version], we 
find he began to weep, which, on the score of philology, is 
utterly indefensible. 3. The Authorized Version adds [in 
the margin], He wept abundantly, which is equally to be 
rejected. 4. Some interpreters render the having rushed forth, 
or on, but it can only mean here having rushed or cast him- 
self, and it is necessary that that on which he rushed or cast 
himself should be added. In Mark 4: 37, where this mean- 
ing occurs, it is said the waves were rushing or casting them- 
selves onward into the ship. Here into the ship is necessary 
for complete sense. 5. Theophylact, one of the principal 
Greek interpreters, renders it, having thrown his outer gar- 
ment or cloak over his head, he kept weeping. This makes 
very satisfactory sense, and some excellent interpreters prefer 
it to all other meanings. There are examples enough where 
men in public would not show their faces when they were 
shedding tears. But there is this objection to this meaning, 
that the word ought to be in the middle voice, instead of the 
active, if it could mean throwing his cloak over his own head. 
This is just what Peter would do, and what Mark would be 
likely to mention ; but the grammatical difficulty can hardly 
be got over. 








PETER DENIES HIS LORD. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D D. 


Sadder verses are nowhere to be found in the annals of 


Christian biography than those which stand at the close of the 
fourteenth chapter of Mark. If it be true, as it has been as- 
sumed all along in these lessons, that this is the part of the 
Bible which Simon Peter personally supervised, so that the 
evangelist may be understood as having received from him 
the facts which he has recorded in the Gospel, then such a 
humiliating narrative as that of the denial illustrates the 
remarkable honesty of this erring disciple in confessing his 
sin quite as vividly as it does the heinousness of the sin itself. 
Both of these may be studied with profit. 

I. The circumstances under which this great guilty act was 
performed, are exceedingly dramatic. The story shifis its 
phases like pictures in a play. 

1. The scene is laid in the quadrangle of the high priest’s 
house in Jerusalem, whither the miscellaneous mob of people 
had hurried Jesus after his apprehension in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

It will be necessary for those who desire to understand this 
narrative, to form for themselves a conception of Peter’s pre- 
cise whereabouts"during such a grand crisis of his history. 
Eastern dwellings of the better sort appear to have been 
built around a four-sided court—an interior space like a 
private yard enclosed—frequently paved with flat flagging- 
stone, and open to the sky overhead. Into this area a passage 
from the street led by an arched opening through one side of 
the house. Heavy folding-doors guarded the entrance, leay- 
ing a smaller wicket-gate near by for the convenience of visit- 
ors who came familiarly or one at atime. Usually this was 
kept by a porter. Such, in all likelihood, was the general 
fashion of Caiaphas’ palace. Simon Peter was inside of the 
wicket standing there in the court-yard. © 


2. The company into the midst of which before this John, - 


the beloved disciple, had found his way, and which he does not 
appear to have paused even to notice as he hurried through, was 
made up of servants and soldiers, Belated and bewildered 
by their unwonted excitements on the night of our Saviour’s 
trial, they had kindled a “fire of coals” out in the area. 
The hour of this arraignment was unusual, the air was chilly, 
and the confusion was full of discomfort. The entire group 
appears irritable and maliciously disposed. The girls are 
coarse, the military men boisterous and brutal, the Levites 
insolently triumphant, as they see their victim now in what 
they deem the right hands, and the waiters abusive and impu- 
dent. 

Everything shows picturesquely there among the flitting 
dresses and uniforms. The flame makes all the quadrangle 
dance with uncouth shadows, and the faces of the men and 
maidens are ruddy under the red glow of the coals. Ill-tem- 
pered and testy with the raw air of the midnight, they jostle 
each other and join roughly in gibes about the discomfiture 
and capture of this Nazarene prophet at last, 

3. Enter Simon Peter now, the chief actor in this awful 
tragedy of the denial. Into the midst of the throng comes 
a burly figure, a quick-stepping individual, evidently trying 
to do that peculiar thing which almost everybody, one time 
or another in his life, has tried to do, and nobody at any time 





has ever succeeded in aceomplishing, namely, to look uncom 
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scious and unconcerned when absorbently anxious, and to seem 
unnoticed and unembarrassed when he knows the rest are 
all staring at him. That new-comer is our well-known friend 
Simon, the son of Jonas; and he is now endeavoring to act 
at perfect ease, although he is certain that he is and ought to 
be an object of suspicion from the beginning. “ He sat with 
the servants (Mark 14: 54), and warmed himself at the fire.” 


Picture him now, away from all his friends, among the sul- 
len enemies of his Lord. There is some evidence that this 
disciple imagined he might pass himself off for one of the 
crowd who went out to apprehend Jesus, if only he 
mingled unabashed with the chilly company around the 
coals, So he pressed nearer, and this was exactly what has- 
tened his exposure. 

4. Now commences the dialogue of the drama. A girl 
kept the outer door; this reminds us of the office of the 
damsel named Rhoda (Acts 12: 13), whom we meet in 
another part of Peter’s history farther on. When this wait- 
reas of the high priest’s family—a somewhat bold and pert 
maiden, as we might easily conjecture—opened the street 
entrance (John 18: 16) at John’s request, Peter looked in, 
and saw quite through the narrow passage-way out into the 
uncovered court-yard, It was dusky to her, but when the 
man caught glimpee of the fire, and pushed in with something 
of a swagger directly towards the blaze, his visage was lit by 
it, and she recognized him. Making herself sure by a new 
stare at him, she commenced the conversation. 

“ And thou wast also with Jesus of Nazareth” (Mark 14 
67). That was true; an hour ago this man really was with 
the agonized Saviour under the shadows of the olives in 
Gethsemane. Alas! it was darker for him in that bonfired 
and flickering quadrangle in such an hour as this, than it was 
in the evening gloom of the garden. For he has deliberately 
numbered himself with his Lord’s enemies. So he answers: 
“T know not, neither understand I what thou sayest.” The 
woman is put down; the curtain falls; the denial is begun. 
All the rest follows as a matter of course, 

IL. We must arrest our study of the melancholy story here, 
for it is high time that we should seek for the practical lessons 
taught in this transgression of Peter. 

1. We see, for one thing, how commonplace is even the most 
notable of human sins. This denial of his Lord will always 
be quoted as the characteristic wickedness of Simon Peter. 
It stands out in history as one of the vast crimes of the world 
and the race. It is actually celebrated in the annals of the 
ages. And now we have seen precisely what it was. A 
servant-girl taunted a disciple with having been seen with 
Jesus in Gethsemane; and he angrily told her he did not 
know the man, nor understand what she meant by the charge. 

That was not a very big thing to do; anybody could have 
done as much without gaining or deserving credit for smart- 
ness. Nay: that is just our peril. To deny Christ is so 
simple a thing that we can fall into it, and hardly know it at 
the time. Thissin is not singular norunusual. Christ’s cause 
is on trial now as really as was Christ himself in the high 
priest’s palace. We stand in jeopardy every hour. Satan’s 
ingenious policy is to come suddenly upon us with the sur- 
prise of a question with ridicule in it. So small a matter as 
omitting family prayer because a stranger is in our dwelling, 
as putting on a ribald air when one twits us with being serious, 
may have in it all the meaning and the meanness of Peter's 
sin. “Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 

2. Again: we see the immeasurable peril of just one act of 
wrong-doing. Indeed, one act never seems to remain alone. 
This first denial led to two more of the same sort; then 
to lying, then to profanity. It is as supreme a folly to talk of 
a little sin as it would be to talk of a small decalogue that 
forbids it, or a diminutive God that hates it, or a shallow hell 
that will punish it. Sin is registered according to heavenly 
measurements of holiness and majesty. 

8. We see, likewise, a ready explanation of the mysterious 
falls into sin sometimes noticed in the lives of really good 
men. No one doubts that Simon Peter was a regenerate 
Christian man: how happens it that he crashes down into 
wickedness so suddenly? The answer to this question must 
be found in the disclosures of this disciple’s previous history, 
He had for a long time been preparing for this disaster. 

One of the brightest of our modern writers has given us a 
simile somewhat like this. If a careless reader lets fall a 
drop of ink in among the leaves of a book he is just closing, 
it will strike through the paper both ways. When he opens 
the volume again, he can begin with the earliest faint appear- 
ance of the stain, and measure by its increase his progress 
towards the great black point of defacement. Open it now 
anywhere, and he will detect some traces of the coming spot. 
He can turn back to it; he can turn forward from it. 

So of this great base act of the Apostle Peter, which we call 
emphatically the denial. It is a stain in the middle of his 
life. Most of us have a profound admiration and a tender 
love for this old Bethsaida fisherman, even if we do deny he 
was ever set up for the first pope. But hitherto, as we have 
been studyir: bis biography, we might often have seemed to 
eee the denial coming. Along the way hints of it appear. 
Oue who seads ths Gospels for the fizst time would be likely 





to remark, “ Here is a man who will be in awful shame and 
trouble some day; for he thinks he stands safely; he 
is going to fall.” This might be true of most self confi- 
dent Christians who lapse into sin ; the wickedness has been 
growing upon them longer than they thought. “Men fall,” 
80 once said Guizot, “on the side towards which they lean.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


All the council sought for witness against Jesus . . . and found 
none (v. 55). The only sure way of having no evil found 
against us, is to have no evil to be found against us. Sooner 
or later somebody will be trying to find something against us. 
If we give offense to anybody, or if we excite anybody’s envy 
or jealousy, or if we stand in anybody’s way, or if we are 
candidates for office,—there will be a searching of our record 
to find some flaw in it; and if there is a flaw there, it will be 
found, and be made the most of. He who has any misdoing 
to keep from his fellows, has reason to tremble lest it be dis- 
covered. He who has nothing wrong to conceal, can defy the 
world by day, and lie down at night without any fear or 
anxiety. 

Many bare false witness, .. . but their witness agreed not 
together (v. 56). Of course that was so. Only truth is con- 
sistent with itself. The most skillful lies that “the father of 
lies,” or that the smartest of his children, ever manufactured, 
could not match. There is a warning to liars in this truth; 
and there is comfort to those who are lied about. No matter 
how many enemies agree together to lie about us, their lies 
are sure not to agree. If the lies are left to themselves, they 
will cancel one another. Herein is safety to those who are 
pure, and destruction to those who are false. 

But he held his peace, and answered nothing (v.61). Many 
times the best way to answer a false accusation is not to answer 
atall. If every good man in public life, and every good man 
in private station, should come out with a formal denial of all 
the charges that were made against them, there would be no 
room in the newspapers for anything else, and the world 
would have nothing to attend to but lies and their denials. 
Character ought to count for something among men; and 
character does count for something. There is a certain 
admission of the possible truth of outrageous and baseless 
charges against a man of established character, when he con- 
sents to enter upon their formal denial. His better way is to 
rest in his conscious innocence, and in the conviction that 
falsehood will defeat its own ends in the long run, and that 
truth will finally be manifested triumphantly. 

The high priest asked him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed? And Jesus said, I am (vs. 61, 62). There are times 
when a plain question should be answered plainly. If Jesus 
had not answered this question explicitly, it might have been 
said that his claim for himself was not all that his followers 
claimed for him. But as it is, his testimony stands out 
unmistakably. He affirmed himself to be the Christ; the 
Messiah of prophecy ; the One whose coming was to be salva- 
tion to the lost. If that character is now denied to Jesus, the 
issue is not with his followers, but with himself. He who 
says that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Christ—with all that 
that term implies—joins issue with Jesus himself, and would 
make Jesus a liar. 

She saw Peter warming himself (v. 67). A warm place, and 
a comfortable one, is not always the best place for the display 
of heroism. Out in the chilly night, in the darkness of Geth- 
semane, Peter was ready to risk his life for Jesus; but in the 
palace court, before a bright fire, he was less likely to prove 
courageous. Warmth outside does not always give warmth 
inside. There are those who are true and faithful in hard- 
ship, whose fidelity fails in times of ease and luxury. It is 
when the good things of this life are multiplied to us, that 
our danger of proving untrue to the interests of the higher 
life is increased to us, 

She . . . said, Thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. Bui 
he denied, saying, I know not, neither understand I what thou 


sayest (vs. 67,68). Well, was that wrong on Peter’s part? 


He lied outright. There is no doubt about that. But is it 
always wrong to lie? Was that servant girl entitled to know 
Peter’s personal history? If he had told her the truth, would 
Peter not have endangered himself without doing any real 
good to his Master? Was Peter not fairly entitled to lie to 
the servant girls, so as to enable him to stay as near as he 
could to his Master, and watch for a possible opportunity of 
helping him? Strange questions these; but they are ques- 
tions that ought to be asked and answered in such a day as 
the present, when editors of prominent religious papers are 
claiming boldly that a falsehood is justifiable if it be for a 
proper end—especially if it be for the saving of one’s life. 
Peter would find strong men to make excuses for such lying 
as his, if he were in like circumstances again to-day. But 
God would be against him and against his excusers. 

He began to curse and to.swear, saying, I know not this man 
(v.71). One sin leads toanother. Ifa man tells one lie for 
any cause whats>ever, he commonly has to back it up by 
other lies; and then he must swear to it, or curse those who 
do not believe it. And this fact might as well be recognized 
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hy those editors who are defending falsehood—for a good end ! 
When they have shown—to their own satisfaction—that 
there is nosin in fa'sehood, they had better try their hands at 
defending cursing and swearing. These things commonly go 
together. Indeed, if a Christian man would ever feel justified 
in telling a falsehood while he knew that God witnessed his 
act, why should he hesitate in calling on God to witness that 
which he puts as the truth? Why is a falsehood under oath 
any more truly asin than a falsehood without this formal 
backing? A Christian always speaks as before God. 

When he thought thereon, he wept (v.72). There were none of 
these ingenious editors at hand to comfort Peter with an 
argument to show that he had not been at fault in his lying. 
He knew that he had lied; and he evidently thought that 
lying.was asin. Nor was he mistaken. Lying was asin in 
his case. Lying isalwaysasin. Andsin, under any pressure 
of inducement or of danger, is sure to be a cause of sorrow. 
At the time of sinning, the sin itself does not seem so very 
bad ; nor do its probable consequences seem so great and so 
sad. But when looked back upon and deliberately thought 
over, any sin is a cause for weeping. If we sow sin, we must 
surely reap sorrow. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD. 


I. The Sham Trial. Let the teacher show that the trial of 
Christ really was a sham affair.. 

1. Inits haste, As noted in the Lesson Surroundings, there 
were three examinations to which the Saviour was subjected,— 
first before Annas, which was an examination by questioning 
as to the teachings of Jesus and as to his disciples (John 
18: 13, 19-24) ; second, before the Sanhedrin with Caiaphas 
presiding (an informal night session); third, before a formal 
session of the Sanhedrin in the morning, when the verdict of 
the night was ratified, and became a legal judgment, upon 
which sentence might be passed. The very statement shows 
how extraordinary were the measures taken to ensure the 
speedy condemnation and execution of the Saviour. 

2. In the search for witnesses. Jesus was not brought before 
the Sanhedrin upon any formulated charge. The Sanhedrin 
presented the singular scene of a court hunting around for 
some sort of evidence upon which to base an accusation, 
after one had been brought before it for trial! The Sanhedrin 
obviously was not assembled for trial, but for conviction. 

3. In the character of the witnesses. Many witnesses were 
found. How many and how damning were the things to 
which they swore the record does not show. Perjured testi- 
mony was plentiful enough, but it agreed not together. The 
Sanhedrin, ready as it was to receive any testimony, however 
false it might be, felt itself hampered by the Mosaic law that 
required the agreement of two witnesses before a verdict of 
“worthy of dedth” could be rendered. They were legalists 
even in this trial ! 

4. In the character of the testimony. We have only one sam- 
ple of all the charges that were preferred against Christ. 
That, presumptively, was the most serious of all that was 
alleged against him. If so, how trivial the others must have 
been! The testimony in regard to what Jesus said about 
destroying the temple, and in three days building it again, 
was an attempt to fasten upon Christ the crime of blasphemy. 
The testimony was either a misunderstanding, or a perversion, 
of what Jesus really had said (John 2: 19 22)—or perhaps 
both. It fell to the ground with the rest; for “not even so 
did their witness agree together.” The attempt to make out 
a case against the Saviour was a complete failure. 

Il. The Verdict of Blasphemy.—The teacher should point 
out the fact that the verdict was not arrived at through the 
testimony of any of the witnesses summoned by the Sanhe- 
drin, but was based upon what the Saviour himself declared. 

1. Jesus holding his peace. The further examination of 
witnesses was abandoned. The high priest, exasperated by 
the failure to secure convicting evidence, “stood up in the 
midst,” and asked Jesus, “ Answerest thou nothing? What 
is it which these witness against thee ?”—as if Christ needed 
to clear himself of the testimony against him, nugatory as it 
was. Quite probably, the high priest meant to lead the 
Saviour into some admission that would make Jesus the 
second witness against himself. But in this the high priest 
was disappointed. “But he held his peace, and answered 
nothing.” There was no need for Christ to make answer. 
Nothing had been proved against him. If there had been, 
the high priest never would have asked him for his defense! 
Had the Saviour continued to remain silent, the Sanhedrin 
could then, at least, have rendered no judgment against him. 
It would have been compelled to adjourn to manufacture tes- 
timony. 

2. Jesus avowing himself as Christ. To the high priest’s 
question as to whether he was the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed, he answered, “I am.” That answer was not only for 
the Sanhedrin, but for that larger circle in all ages that were 
anxiously to ask that same question. It was made under the 
most solemn circumstances. Death threatened and life 
pleaded against its being made. Everything conspired to 
force a denial—itruth only appealed in favor of such a declara- 
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tion as Christ made. Either Christ was an impostor, or self- 
deceived, or he uttered the truth. His spotless life gives the 
lie to the charge of imposition, and his marvelous apprehen- 
sion of divine things to the charge of self-deception. He is 
the Christ, and we must accept—or reject—him as such. 
But Jesus is not content with a mere affirmation. For the 
warning of those before whom he was arraigned, he further de- 
clared : “ Ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” Not then 
in weakness as now, but in “ power;” not then the accused, 
but the judge ; not then in lowliness, but in glory! 

3. Jesus condemned for blasphemy. (1.) The condemnation, 
That came quickly. With well-simulated horror, the high 
priest rent his clothes, and asked: “‘ What further need have 
we of witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy.” And the 
Sanhedrin, that was waiting only for a pretext, condemned 
Jesus to be “ worthy of death.” No effort was made to investi- 
gate the claims that Jesus had made. The Sanhedrin did 
not consider that the real Messiah must answer in the same 
terms as Christ just had done. And yet they condemned 
Jesus merely for making the affirmation. (2.) The abure. 
Note how it fulfills Isaiah 50:6; 53:3,7. The maltreat- 
ment was the work of malicious passion. It formed no part 
of a regular judicial procedure. 

III. The Denial of Peter—While ove shameful scene was 
being enacted within, another wastaking place without. While 
Jesus was be'ng put to shame by his enemies within, he also 
was being put to shame by one of his disciples without. 

1. Peter’s denials. Note his accusers: (1.) A maid of the 
high priest (v. 66); (2.) Another msid (Matt. 27: 71); (3.) 
A kinsman of the one whese ear Peter had recently cut off 
(Jobn 18: 26). Mark the accusations: (1.) “Thou also wast 
with the Nazarene, even Jesus.” This was said to Peter, the 
maid “lcoking s'eadfas ly upon him” (Luke 22: 56). (2.) 
“This is one of them;” Matthew: “ This man also was with 
Jesus the Nazarene.” This was said to those who stood by. 
(3) “ Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” (John 18: 
26.) Observe his answers: (1.) “I neither know nor under- 
stand what thou sayest.” (2.) “ Denied with an oath, I know 
not the man.” (3.) “ Began to curse and to swear, I know not 
this man of whom ye speak.” Let the teacher from this 
show: (1.) That it is better t» be openly on the side of Christ. 
John was not subjected to such uncomfortable questioning as 
was Peter. (2) That when one begins to deny, he will be 
likely to go on from bad to worse, (3.) That Peter, though 
denying Christ, yet was testifying to his prophetic power; 
for he was doing just as Jesus had foretold. 

2. Peter’s repentance. That was deep and sincere. The 
crowing of the cock for the second time, together with the 
look that Jesus gave him (Luke 22: 61) caused Peter to 
remember what the Lord had predicted concerning himeelf, 
and, remembering that, “ he went out, and wept bitterly.” The 
tears were bitter, but sweet was the result. Peter's was a 
godly sorrow not to be repented of. Peter rose up from 
that experience stronger because he was humbler and less 
self-confident. There was no obstacle now to the Lord’s 
making great use of him. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


ldescribe the scene of the lesson, the high priest sitting on a 
raised seat, like a judge, in the centre, around him the chief 
priests and elders. This was called the council or court. The 
prisoner, bound, stood below, but in the sight of them all. As 
you tell this, sketch it on the board; even a rapidly drawn 
semicircle and rows of marks or dots will give an idea of it. 

The law required that, when a person was tried, two wit- 
nesses must agree to prove his guilt. There were many per- 
sons ready to speak against Jesus, but no two of them told the 
same story about the same thing. True witnesses, those who 
knew him best, could noi say anything, but there were false 
witnesses against him, those who told what was not true about 
some of his sayings; but they did not agree. 

When the false witnesses could not prove anything, the 
high priest stood up and asked Jesus if he had nothing to 
answer or to say about what the men charged against him. 
Was he angry when he heard the false words, or when the 
high priest spoke? Was he vexed or impatient under those 
keen sharp eyes and the crowd of hating faces, all fixed on 
him? No! “he held his peace,” calmly and quietly stood 
there and answered nothing. Then the high priest asked him 
another question. Since he could prove nothing by the words 
of others, he wanted to make Jesus say something, before them 
all, for which they could punish him. Heasked: “ Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of God?” Jesus’ calm clear voice broke 
the dreadful silence, “I am, and ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” Think a moment what that meant. Jesus, the 
Son of God, stood on trial before an earthly court ; a prisoner 
bound, in the power of those who hated him. Before that 
time the judge had said he ought to die, and Jesus knew that 
nothing but his death would satisfy their hate. But he boldly 
told of a day coming when he would be the judge, sitting at 
the right hand of God, and they would see him and know 





him as the same one whom they had judged. How angry they 
were, rage in every face; the high priest madly tore the tunic 
or outer coat he had on, and said, “ What need have we of 
witnesses? we have heard from his own mouth.” “What 
think ye?” he said, turning to the court. They all said to- 
gether, “he is worthy of death,” “he ought to die.” 

But by their own laws they could not kill him, or any 
prisoner, unless the Roman rulers said so too. The rest of 
the night he was insulted and abused, for they kept him there 
until in the morning they could send him to the Roman gov- 
ernor. There were always in the court armed officers and 
soldiers to guard the prisoners. Some of these had been in 
the company, led by Judas, to bring Jesus from the garden. 
They began to treat Jesus with the cruelty that was often 
shown to those who were to be put to death. Jesus was spit 
upon to show how they despised and insulted him. 

They blindfolded his eyes, and then struck him ; some with 
their hands, and others with rods which they held, and then, 
while he could not see, they would mockingly say, “ Prophesy 
now ; tell who it was that smote thee.” For whose sake did 
he meekly bear all this? The same prophet said long before, 
“ For the transgression of my people was he stricken.” What 
is transgression? Peter, who stocd where he saw the blows, 
wrote in a letter long afterwards of what he never could forget, 
“ By whose stripes ye are healed.” 

Do we know that Peter saw it all? After he forsook him 
and fled, how did he follow when he returned? Where did 
he sit in the court of the high priest’s house? What was he 
doing? One of the maid-servants saw him there, and said 


to him, “Thou wast with Jesus of Nazareth.” “No,” he 
szid ; “ I do not understand what you are saying.” He began 


to be afraid for himself lest he was known, and he went away 
from the fire-light into the porch, and just then the cock crew. 
Here another maid, perhaps the one who waited at the gate, 
said to those around, “This is one of them”’ He denied 
again ; the second time said he did not know Jesus. A third 
time some one standing by said, “Surely you are from 
Galilee and a friend of the prisoner, I know it by your talk.” 
Among the company was a kinsman of the man whose ear 
Peter had cut off, and he said, “ Yes, I saw him in the garden 
with him.” Peter was angry ; hedenied thethird time; with 
wicked oaths and swearing said, “I know not the man.” 
Just then he heard the cock crow the second time: he looked 
back and met the pitying eyes of Jesus, for “ Jesus turned and 
looked on Peter.’ What had Jesus said Peter would do 
before the cock crew twice? It all came back to Peter; he 
who was going to die with him, he had falsely promised, had 
elept, forsaken, and with oaths denied the Master who in his 
own agony pitied his weak disciple. Peter went out and wept 
bitterly. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—Did no sin, without spot, 
holy, true, without sin, undefiled: White. Christ condemned, 
ete.: Light red, yellow shadiug. The Lord hath laid on him, 
etc.: Light blue, orange shading. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What trial scene afforded the greatest exhibition of meek- 
ness ever witnessed in the world’s history? (Title.) How 
had the prophet Isaiah described the scene seven hundred 
years before? (Golder? Text.) Do you take it patiently 
“when ye do well and suffer for it” ? 

Mark 14: 55. What was the desire and purpose of the 
council convened for the trial of Jesus? What is the funda- 
mental idea in all provisions for the trial of the accused ? 
(Deut. 16: 18-20.) Was Jesus subjected to one, two, or three 
trials at the hands of the Jews? Read, in the New Ver-ion, 
the account of the examination, probably held before Annas 
(John 18: 12, 13, 19-24). Read Matthew’s account of the 
trial before Caiaphas (Matt. 26: 57-68). What counsel does 
Matthew tell us was taken in the early morning before he 
was delivered to Pilate? (Matt. 27: 1,2.) Describe this last 
trial (Luke 22: 66-71). Which one is the subject of ovr 
present lesson? Who composed this council? How did the 
office of chief priest and that of high priest differ? Why 
was it difficult to find agreement in testimony against Christ? 
(v. 56.) What should have been dene with the witnesses? 
(Deut. 19: 16-19.) Why did they not condemn him on the 
testimony of a single witness? (Deut. 19: 15.) What accu- 
sation was brought against him? (vs. 57, 58.) How did the 
two testimonies disagree ? (See Matt. 26: 61.) What had he 





really said on the subject? (John 2: 19.) Hed they under- 
stood his mesning? (Matt. 27 : 40, 62-64.) Failing to con- 
vict him on the testimony of witnesses, to what unlawful 
expedient did Caiaphas resort? (vs. 60,61; Matt. 26: 63.) 
What had he said to Annas when called to testify in bis own 
case? (John 18: 21.) Why did Caiaphas add the title, “Son 
of the Blessed ” to the inquiry “ Art thou the Christ?” What 
further evidence of Jesus’ divinity is still to be furnished the 
world ? (v. 62.) Is this prophecy to be taken l'terally or fig- 
uratively ? (Acts 1: 9-11.) If we deny thedivinity of Christ, 
what sentence ageinst him must we pronounce just? (vs. 63, 
64.) What circumstances respecting the trial must we, in 
either view of the case, pronounce unjust? What treatment 
did he suffer in the interval between the two sessions of 
this council? (v. 65.) What example did he then give us? 
(1 Pet. 2: 20-23.) 

Describe as accurately as possible the position of Peter 
during the trial ¢v. 66). With what object was he there? 
By whom was he first tempted to deny Christ? (vs 67, 68.) 
How ws he known to this maid? (John 18: 16, 17.) Of 
what sins was he guilty in the first den'al? Through whom 
did his second temptation come? (v. 69; Matt. 26: 71.) 
Was his guilt in the second case equal to, or greater than 
that in the first? (Matt. 26: 72.) How did it compare with 
that of the third denial ? (vs. 70,71.) How dees neglect of 
Christian duty, from fear of being known as a disciple of 
Christ, compare with this sin of Pe'er’s? How dves con- 
formity to the ways of the world from a similar motive, com- 
pare with his sin? How was Peter made to realize his guilt? 
(v. 72; Luke 22: 61, 62.) What element in his repentance 
made it to differ from Judas’? What seems to have been 
the effect of this fall on Peter’s future life? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

The features of this irregular and illegal “Trial of Jesus” 
have been tolerably well set forth by a European jurist in a 
small book of that title; a book worth reading, but not to be 
compressed into a column. 

That false witnesses were sought, will not surprise any one 
familiar with the proceedings of Eastern courts. Readers of 
even the commonest Eastern narratives and native fictions 
know well enough that the keen wisdom and competency of a 
judge is reputed to consist chiefly in disentangling the truth 
from conflicting evidence; in using his wits and extraneous 
invention to detect perjury. It seems to be presupposed that 
false testimony will be given; and it is the business of the 
judge to find out which side is giving it. 

The Lebanon massacres of 1860 were precipitated by the 
refusal of a Christian member of a tribunal to favor a Druse 
Sheikh, and give false judgment in his favor. The story is 
too long to be given here; nor, so far as I know, has it ever 
been published ; but it is extant in a manuscript history in 
Arabic, composed by a noted native poet and historian ; of 
which at least two copies are in this country. 

The leading English member (now deceased) of the mixed 
commercial tribunal in Beirft used to say that in almost every 
case that came before them they had to abandon the direct 
testimony as a hopeless muddle, and strive to find something 
to guide them in the circumstantial ev'dence, which might be 
presented, or appear aliunde, For instance, in a suit on a 
genuine promissory note, it was not at all uncommon to set up 


‘| as a defense a denial of making the note, and charge the 


plaintiff with flat forgery. Of course this was sworn to on 
the trial, by the defendant as a matter of course, and often by 
suborned witnesses who would testify to seeing the plaintiff 
write the note himself, or else to admitting to the witness that 
it was a forgery. On the other hand, it was no strange thing 
to sue on a bogus claim or a forged note. In another kind of 
case, where a native who claimed American protection—a 
thing well enough understood in Turkey, but rather difficult 
to explain in this country—was sued before the American 
consul for willful damage to property, and sought to defend 
himself on the ground that the plaintiff, who was his relative, 
had swindled him out of the property by fraud and forgery. 
Human justice is a clumsy thing at best; and failure of jus- 
tice through crime in either the litigants or the witnesses is 
not altogether unknown here. But in the East a criminal 
prosecution is set on foot for private pique, revenge, or gain, 
much oftener than here ; and justice is generally both rarer 
and clumsier there. 

“Some began to spit on him” is a circumstance by no 
means without its parallel in modern times, though it is rare. 
It isnot the mark of virtuous indignation at the crime and 
the one convicted ; but a mark that the convicted is deemed 
as having degraded himself below claims to treatment as a 
member of society; as being utter filth and offscouring. 
There is scarcely pardon for one who spits on another, unless 
it be in a case like this. So the buffeting, also, is a matter of 
course for a condemned criminal, even though his offense is 
slight. One merely under arrest is not certain to escape it. 
“ The officers received him with blows of their hands,” is a 
perfectly natural statement for to-day. Of course these re- 
marks do not apply to the occidentalized cities, nor to pro- 
cedure under the mixed tribunals. 
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28. New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 


The Poetical Works of Dr. Ray Palmer. 8v9, am, » en Pa with 
portrait, pp. 372. New York: A. 8. Barnes 


A Domestic Heroine: astory for girls. By Mrs. W. J. Hays. 
illustrated, pp. 189. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.00. 
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Logic and Life, with other sermons, By the Rey. H. 8, Holland, M.A., 
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Among the histories of the early church, Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s general History of the Ohristian Ohurch, and 
his special History of the Apostolic Church, stand in the 
first rank. It has been the regret of all students in this 
department that the first-named of these was not carried 
down beyond the sixth century ; and the author’s promise 
of the continuation and completion of this work has been 
borne in mind by thousands of readers of church history, 
both in Europe and America. That promise is now in a 
fair way of being fulfilled. A new edition just issued of 
the first volume of T'he History of the Christian Church. 
thoroughly revised and enlarged by the author, is to be 
followed by revised editions of the other volumes already 
published, and a continuation of the history to the time of 
the Reformation. So far as this first volume is concerned, 
the new edition might almost claim to be a new work ; 
for it has been enlarged to about twice the size of the 
volume covering the same period in the first edition, and 
it bears marks of careful rewriting throughout. In sev- 
eral important points, such as the date of Revelation and 
the questions involved in St. Paul’s imprisonment at 
Rome, this edition records modifications of views pre- 
viously held by the author. The discussion of the New 
Testament literature, and the chronicling of all important 
recent theories in this field, are marked by clearness and 





conciseness; and one of the most valuable features of | 


the work is the carefully selected lists of the most impor- 
tant English and German books on the topics discussed. 
These lists embrace all the chief works published up to 
the middle of the present year, with the mention, in some 
instances, of books now in course of preparation by noted 
acholars. The accuracy and fullness of these lists, which, 
like other parts of the work, have been revised by Pro- 
fessor Ezra Abbot of Oambridge, render them a safe 
guide to the New Testament literature of to-day. 
Although in point of time this first volume of the His- 
tory of the Church coincides with the author's History 
of the Apostolic Church, covering as it does the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, in aim and treatment it is quite 
distinct from that work. That was devoted to the inner 
life and outward evangelizing movements of the period 
named; this treats mainly of the literature and theology 
of the same period. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the same happy combination of qualities which placed 
the firat edition in the front rank of ecclesiastical his- 





tories appear in this. Dr, Schaff’s method of writing 
history is as different from the pragmatic directness of 
Mosheim as it is from the subtle ideality of Neander ; 
and it is much better fitted for popular comprehension 
than that of either. This first volume is accompanied 
with a map of the Roman Empire. (870, pp. xiii, 871. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4 00 ) 


It has been an anomaly in the history of education 

among English-speaking nations that while every boy 
was traditionally required to know something of the leg- 
ends of Greece and Rome, the legends of our own Teu- 
tonic fathers, illustrative as they are of much that is 
distinctive in Anglo-Saxon national life, have been 
practically, to the mass of school-boys, a closed volume. 
One indication, among many, of the awakening of a 
healthy popular interest in the past of our own branch of 
the Indo-Germanic family, is the publication of such 
children’s books as T'he Story of Siegfried, by Mr. James 
Baldwin. This is a re-shaping, for children, of the Nibe- 
lungen Lied ; it is faithful in its main incidents to the 
course of that story, although much that was unsuit- 
able for children’s reading has been suppressed, and the 


| | author has taken the liberty to add something from his 


own imagination. It is a good strong story ; it comes in 
among the mass of juvenile books, like a wind blown from 
northern woods. The illustrations, six in number, are 
from the pencil of Mr. Howard Pyle. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. xvi, 306. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, 2.00.) 


Those who have to superintend the education of very 
young children know how difficult it is to find books for 
the little ones just beginning to read connectedly, which 
are at once simple, attractive and worthy of their read 
ing. Mr. Horace E. Scudder, whose series of Bodley 
Books is so great a favorite among the older children, has 
done good service in this line in the preparation of The 
Book of Fables, a selection of sixty-five of the fables of 
ZE.op, which seem best adapted for the younger children’s 
reading. Mr. Scudder’s editing of these selections is con- 
fined to the rephrasing of them, in words which not only 
are short and simple, but such—and this is of most im- 
portance—as children themselves would naturally use. 
There is a time in the lives of most children when the 
quaint stories of the talking animals and the simple one- 
sentence “morals” appended thereto, would give more 
of an intellectual and moral impulse to their natures than 
would many a learned volume in the after years of their 
lives. For children at this stage of their mental growth 
this volume of stories is to be commended. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 80. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Oo.) 


There are perhaps few subjects on which it is more im- 
portant that young Ohristians should be fully instructed 
than on that of the Bible doctrine of the Sabbath, Those 
who are inclined to take a lax view of the authority and 
the requirements of the Lord’s Day should read Professor 
R. L. Dabney’s little volume on The Christian Sabbath, 
its nature, design, and proper observance. This contains, 
in little space, the gist of the argument for close Sabbath 
observance, as that is understood in the Protestant evan- 
gelical churches ; and it finds its sources and its evidences 
in the Bible and the writings of the early Christians. 
Professor Dabney’s argument would have been none the 
less strong, if his writing had been less distinctively con- 
troversial, (16mo, pp. 98. Philadelphia: The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. Price, 50 cents.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 








Maine, state, at Hallowell 7 ae October 24-26 
Ontario, provincial, at Brampton.............-. October 24-26 
North Carolina, state, at Winston .............. November 1, 2 
Bhode Island, state, at Providence,............ November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont .........November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton_............-.- November 14-16 


Northwestern, district, at Burlington, lowa...November 21-23 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—In preparation for the eighteenth annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Association a 
four-page report was prepared of the recent First Dis- 
triet Convention, with separate statements, of the present 
condition of the work in the individual counties compos- 
ing the district, and a tabular report of the statistics of 
the district and the counties, This report, which was 
presented by Mr. E. Payson Porter, showed a total district 
membership of 867,141, or twenty-three per cent of the 





whole population. Chester Oounty stands well above 
any other county in the district, its Sunday-school mem- 
bership embracing thirty-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion. Philadelphia and Schuylkill counties stand at the 
bottom of the list with a membership of twenty per cent. 


—It will be remembered that the convention called to- 
gether to consider the question ofa Southern Ohautauqua 
gave fall authority to a select committee to visit all likely 
sites for the new assembly, and to choose that site 
which seemed best suited for the purposes of the assembly. 
Since that time the committee has visited Tallahoma, 
Mont Eagle, Lookout Mountain, and King’s Point in 
Tennessee; Tallulah Falls and Toccos Falls, Georgia ; 
and the All-Healing Springs at King’s Mountain in 
North Carolina. Aftera thorough canvassing of the claims 
of each place, the committee decided that Mont Eagle, 
Tennessee, was the most suitable site for assembly pur- 
poses. Then again, the Tennessee Iron, Coal, and Rail- 
road Company has donated to the assembly a thousand 
acres of land and five thousand dollars. The Mont Ea- 
gle Hotel Company has contributed fifty acres of land, 
and gives the assembly the right of controlling the hotel 
in great part. A Georgia gentleman has also made a 
contribution of five thousand dollars, and the railroad 
fares on the various railways will be reduced to those 
traveling to and from the assembly. Plans will be im- 
mediately formed for the laying out of the grounds and 
the arrangements of the buildings; and as soon as possi- 
ble a scheme ¢f iectures and instruction will be drawn up. 
The first assembly meeting will be held next summer. 

—Dakota Territory is being rapidly organized into 
county Sunday-school associations. A committee of 
three consisting of the Rev. W. 8. Bell, the president of 
the Territorial Association, Mr. Edwin G. Wheeler, the 
chairman of the executive committee, and Mr. J. Kim- 
ball, a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union, 
has been holding conventions in the northern part of the 
territory for purposes of county organization. At the 
first meeting in Huron, Beadle County was organized, 
with the Rev. J. B. Pomroy as president, and Mr. Edwin 
G. Wheeler of Huron as secretary. Thirteen schools 
were reported with 600 scholars and 75 officers and teach- 
ers. Spink Oounty was organized the following day, 
and on September 28 and 29, Brown County was or- 
ganized at Aberdeen, On Sunday, October 1, a meet- 
ing was held at Milbank, which resulted in the organiza- 
ion of Grant County. Mr. Wheeler writes: “At all 
these meetings an unusual degree of enthusiasm was 
manifested in the work. All the sessions were well at- 
tended. The country is alive to the Sunday-school work, 
and only needs to be reminded of the importance of or- 
ganized effort.” A second campaign in the southern sec- 
tién of the territory has already been arranged for. Eigh- 
teen counties are now organized, and before the end of 
the month that number will probably be twenty. Over 
three hundred dollars are pledged for the work of the 
coming year. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—County conventions will be held at Alexandria, Han- 
son County, Dakota, October 26, and in Hutchinson 
Oounty of the same territory in some town not yet named, 
for purposes of organization. The Rev. W. S. Bell and 
Mr, Edwin G. Wheeler will be the conductors. 


—It is announced that the sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the California State Sunday-school Association 
will be held at Los Angeles, some time in April next. 
The report of the proceedings of this year’s convention 
has just been issued, and is on sale by the secretary, Mr. 
Herbert Folger, 412 Oalifornia Street, San Francisco, at 
the price of ten cents. 


—A call has been issued for a meeting of the executive 
committee of the International Convention at Burlington, 
Iowa, on Wednesday, November 22. The committee, 
besides the usual business, will take up reports of work 
from the various states and territories, and will consider 
the work of thorough organization in all the states, terri- 
tories, and provinces. Arrangements will, if possible, be 
made for the next International Convention, and the 
time, place, and plan of the meetings will be decided 
upon. The committee will also at this meeting fill up 
the vacancies in its membership. 


—Burlington, Iowa, will alsobe the meeting-place for 
the first international district convention of the North- 
western Sunday-school District, which includes the states 
of Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, with the territory 
of Dakota and the province of Manitoba. The Sanday- 
school workers of Ohio, Kentucky, Arkansas, Colorado,and 
Wyoming are also invited to attend this convention. The 
representation in the convention jwill be the same as 
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that in the International Convention; each state or terri- 
tory is entitled to send twice as many delegates as the 
number of its electoral vote. Manitoba is to send a cor- 
responding num Hospitality is tendered to all the 
regular delegates the citizens of Burlington. The 
subjects for the consideration of the meeting are: (1.) 
Reports of work from the various states and territories , 
(2.) How to secure the work of thorough organization 
throughout the states and territories of the district; (&) 
Co-operation in the work of helping the unorgan‘szed 
states and territories; (4) Suggestions as to the place 
and time of the next International Convention; (5.) 
Suggestions as to the central thought and plan for that 
convention. The date of this convention falls on Novem- 
ber 21-23, thus permitting communication with the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the International Con- 
vention, in the same city,on November 22. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs of Chicago signs the call to both the convention 
and the executive committee meeting, and he will be pres- 
ent at both. Committees have been appointed to ob- 
tain reduced rates on the railroads. In the meantime all 
communications relating to the convention should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Henry M. Morgan, Burlington, Iowa. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—During the past summer the Sunday-school of the 
First Congregational Church of Norwalk, Connecticut, had 
two Nestorian deacons in its membership, and they were 
among the most earnest scholars in the school. During 
the week they worked on a farm, in order that they might 
earn money enough to permit their attendance at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. It is gratify- 
ing to know that they succeeded in their design, and are 
now students of the theological school named. 

—On the first Sanday of October the Third Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Elizabeth, New Jersey, held its 
thirty-first anniversary. The church was tastefully deco- 
rated; but the employment of rare flowers and costly 
floral designs was almost entirely discarded, and in their 
place simple festoons of greenery covered the pulpit and 
clung tothe pillars. The report of Mr. Woodward, the 
superint ndent, showed a total membership of 280, made 
up of 42 officers and teachers,70 primary scholars, and 
168 intermediate and adult scholars. The attendance 
of members of the school at morning church service 
showed the high average of 189, and the number of mem 
bers of the schuul who are also members of the church 
was set down at 119. 


MISSIONS. 

—A new educational institution, a college for girls, has 
been opened in Foochow, China, under missionary 
auspices. The project has been received by the natives 
with much less opposition than was anticipated ; and it 
is hoped that the college will be able to do a good work 
for the elevation of women in China. 


—There are now between three and four hundred 
Christian schools in China, containing over six thousand 
pupils. A Presbyterian lady-missionary, mentioning this 
phase of Caristian work, claims that through the agency 
of these schools “ before many years, if the church be 
faithful to her trust, the whole Chinese Empire will be 
full of light.” 

—Twenty years ago one of the most barren mission 
districts of India was Ongole, a town a hundred and sev- 
enty miles north of Madras. Now there is a total church- 
membership in that place of 20,805, and 2,163 persons 
were admitted to the church last year. This work is 
under the charge of the American Baptist Telugu Mis- 
sion, to which also belongs the theological seminary at 
Ramapatan with 216 students. 

—At the Christian Woman’s Union Oonference re- 
cently held in Brighton, England, an account of the work 
of Miss Whately in Egypt was given by her sister, Miss 
E, J. Whately, who is also a devoted Christian worker 
though in a less prominent sphere. Twenty years sgo 
Miss Whately commenced her work in the land of the 
Pharaohs, and since that time she has given an elementary 
Christian education to thousands of Egyptian children. 
A scheol for girls was first established, and then followed 
aschool for boys; and in these two schools—which are 
situated in Oairo—about five hundred boys and girls have 
every year been brought under Christian training. Besides 
this, Miss Whately has employed a medical missionary, a 
Bible woman, and other lay Christian workers, whose 
duty it was to labor among adults; and she used to make 
missionary trips up the Nile, teaching, and selling Bib!es 
among the Bedawin. The outbreak of the Egyptian 
war compelled Miss Whately to leave Egypt, and the 
mission buildings were seized by the Egyptian military 
and used as officers’ quarters; but now that the rebel- 








liom has been suppressed, the work of the mission will 
be resumed as soon as possible, 


TEMPERANCE. 

—The blue-ribbon, or gospel temperance, movement, 
and the green ribbon, or Roman Oatholic, temperance 
army, have been so successful that some who favor mod- 
erate drinking have proposed to organize themselves into 
a “ moderation” army, with a yellow ribbon as a badge. 

—In Philadelphia the Law and Order movement is 
gaining strength week by week. The violation of the 
Sunday laws by the liquor interest is now much less 
open than it was a year or two ago. 

—Temperance work does not flourish in Finland ; yet 
there is one Christian denomination there, called the Lw- 
stadian, which binds over all its members to temperance. 
Its membership is mainly composed of the peasant class. 


—Several of the new towns in Dakota have made a 
good beginning in temperance work by prohibiting, as 
far as is legally possible, the sale of liquor within the 
town limits, There are already thirty-six branches of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in this ter- 
ritory. 

—Ata blue-ribbon meeting in the west of London the 
clergyman who occupied the chair, though an abstainer, 
had never signed the pledge; and he among others was 
invited to do so. He declined on the ground that he 
did not think his action would benefit any one; but he 
stated that, if he were sure of its helping others, he 
would have no hesitation in signing. Just then a poor 
drunkard in the hall rose up and said that if the minis- 
ter would sign, he would do so also; and amidst consid- 
erable excitement on the part of the audience, the clergy- 
man and the drunkard put their names side by side on 
the pledge card. 

—Facts are often the best arguments. Here are a few 
facts about prohibition in Maine and elsewhere, taken 
from an article contributed to The Advance by the Hon. 
Neal Dow, who certainly is a competent authority 
on the prohibition question: “The Maine Law was 
enacted in 1851 absolutely prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes and the arts. Within five years 
after that all the New England States and New York 
had adopted it; and many other states had it in the f»rm 
ot localoption. There aie also a great many localities 
in several of our states where absolute prohibition has 
existed for many years by special enactment. In Canada 
prohibition has been agitated for many years, and has been 
established firmly in many localities in tne d-minion, 
Manitoba having absolute prohibition, as Prince E iward’s 
(sland also has. In the United Kingdom prohibition by 
local option has been discussed at every session of Par- 
liament for twenty years; and the House of Commons 
has twice, by increasing majorities, adopted a resolution 
in tavor of it, and Mr. Gladstone has promised to bring 
in a bill in accordance with the will of the House. 
Scotland has had prohibition for the Sabbath for more 
than twenty-five years, and Ireland and Wales have also 
the same measure. There are more than fourteen hun- 
dred parishes in England in which the liquor traffic has 
been prohibited for many years. A large and fine dis- 
trict of Birmingham has had prohibition for more than 
a quarter of a century, as has also Saltaire, a large manu- 
facturing town in Yorkshire, and several large districts 
in London, Liverpool, and Manchester, and Bassbrook, a 
large manufacturing town in Ireland, and a district in 
County Tyrone, containing sixty-two anda half square 
miles, where the liquor traffic was driven out by law more 
than twenty-five years ago.” These facts ought to be 
pretty good evidence as to whether prohibition is prac- 
ticable or not. 


PERSONAL, 


—Another donation comes in of $5 00 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, from Mrs. H. M. Nichols, of Philadelphia? 

—Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, formerly of the editorial staff 
of The Congregationalist, and for many years one of the 
valued contributors to The Sunday School Times, has 
just returned to America after a year’s tour through the 
northern countries of Europe. 

—Dr. Oharles 8. Robinson, the writer of the lesson 
homailetical articles in The Sunday School Times, arrived 
in New York on Friday, October 6, after a stormy voyage 
across the Atlantic. Dr. Robinson’s health has been 
much improved by his six months’ vacation; and on the 
Sunday following his arrival, he preached in his own 
chureh, morning and evening, to large congregations. 

—Sir Garnet Wolseley has been pointed to as another 
ef the travelers in the East who managed to get along 





without wine-drinking, And now a correspondent of the 
London Christian World draws attention to the fact that 
Sir Garnet was a Sunday-school scholar, in his boyhood, 
at Harold’s Cross Sunday-school, Dublin, and points to 
the excellent record in attendance which he made. It 
was therethat he gained his habit of being up to time. 

—This year the Yale lectures on preaching are to be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton, of the 
Park Congregational Church, Hartford, C nnecticut. 
Dr. Barton is the successor of the Rev. Dr. Bushnell in 
his Hartford pastorate. He is remarkable for freshness of 
thought and originality of expression ; and for brightness 
of manner and loveliness of spirit. His name will not be 
the least on the roll of distinguished preachers who have 
lectured on this foundation. 

—On September 25, after a brief illness, passed away 
Mr, John E. Miller, of St. Paul, Minnesota. In his 
Minnesota home, as in Chicago and Evanston, Illinois, 
where he lived for many years, Mr. Miller was an untired 
worker in the Sunday-school field. He was also widely 
known as the publisher of the Little Corporal Magazine, 
which was edited of his wife, Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller, whose graceful pen has often been used in the 
service of the readers of this paragraph. Mr. Miller 
was a graduate of Oberlin, aud a man of fine culture, 
and of a kindly and genial disposition. He was a 
brother of Lewis Miller of Akron, “the father of Chau- 
tauqua.” 





THIS AND THAT. 


The witty National B ptist, quoting the South-western 
proverb, “ The longest pole knocks the persimmon,” says, 
“ We neither affirm nor deny the truth of the above, hav- 
ing no experience in the pursuit of persimmons; but it 
isa great mistake to suppose that the longest speech 
carries the audience.” Then having illustrated this 
truth by an incident, he adds for the benefit of all his 
readers : “ Just remember this little incident, dear friends, 
when you are in the prayer-meeting, or in the pulpit. 
A short speech with a man behind it, and with truth in 
it—truth that you back up by your life, that is what 
knocks the persimmon.” 





If accurate statistics could be obtained as to the habits 
of boys in the use of tobacco and the drinking of liquor, 
the facts would be startling. An attempt, in a limited 
way has.been made by Professor H. L. Hoover, and re- 
ported in the Christian Observer. His reports were 
gathered mainly from the smaller cities and rural dis- 
tricts of the South. How much better returns would 
come from similar localities in the North it is not best to 
leave to uninformed pride to say. In a city ward 
school, Professor Hoover found that out of 115 boys, 67 
use tobacco, 18 drink liquor, and 76 use profane language. 
In a Virginia college, out of 50 boys, 32 use tobacco, 8 
use Jiquor, and 9 use profane language,—a “ favorable 
showing.” Swriking a general average, Professor Hoover's 
reports show that out of 100 boys, 35 use tobacco, 22 use 
liquor, and 51 use profane language. If this is a fair 
indication of the state of things generally, the work of 
reform can hardly be entered on too soon or too vigor- 
ously. 


Some modern writers upon ethics have set up standards 
for the guidance of conduct which wholly ignore the 
moral relations of what is intrinsically right or wrong. 
Such standards may appear beautiful in theory, but prac- 
tically they are worthless., Right is right and wrong is 
wrong, no matter how sophistry may attempt to weaken 
or hide the principle. A clear judgment will separ- 
ate them and put each in its proper place, as mercury 
separates base metal from gold. This was well illustrated 
in a recent legal trial, where ingenious advocates had 
labored to confuse a jury by pleading that a mass of dis- 
honesty should be allowed to go free because it was caught 
in the company of a certain amount of truth, and because 
its results were claimed to have been beneficial to the 
community. The honored judge who presided stripped 
this plea of its mask. He asked: 

“Is the bad saved by its alliance with the good? That, gem- 
tlemen, is not to be tolerated. That doctrine cannot be toler- 
atedin any court. There is nothing so odious in « court of jus- 
tice as fraud. It is not only vicious itself, but it contaminates 
everything that isassociated with it. It is like adrop of poison 
in a tumbler of pure water. The party who commits a frand 
very oftea finds it convenient to use truth for a scheme of false- 
hood. Truth and falsehood are always quarreling when left te 
themselves. The truth is that falsehoods are of so impish a na- 
ture that they quarrel among themselves. But fraud is not 
exactly identical with falsehood. Fraud is a double cousin to 
falsehood, no doubt. But fraud, tor its own purposes, will make 
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use of truth or falsehood indiscriminately. 
Truth is impressed very often, pressed into the 
service of fraud, and cannot get away. I have 
seen fraud of the most abominable character 
with a line ct truth in its front and all its im- 
pish tribe behind. The more of truth fraud 
can work into its service, the better chance is 
there for its success. But it is no less fraud, 
after all. So that the fact that trath is some- 
times found under the banners of fraud is not to 
be suffered to justify the case of fraud.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Christian Church. By 
Philip Schaff, D.D. Vol. I. Apostolic 
Christianity. 8vo. $4.00. 

The pein of Dr. Schaff's His/ory of the Chris- 


tian Church was begun nearly a quarter of a century 


ago. but was tor many years suspended in consequence 
pi 


re sing calls a other fields of idbor. The author 
has pow ente nm its completion in earnest, and 
has entirel re written and expanded the first section 
of the work. ‘It is @ stately volume of nea: ly 
pages, aud is designed as a complete vindication of 
the Gospels and tne Apostolic Church against the 

attacks of modern skepticism. It notices every im- 

portant work, and enters into all the difficulties con- 

nected with the life of Ch: ist and the various books of 
the New Testament, from Matthew to Revelation.” 

The International Revision Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. By British 
and American Scholars aud Revisers. Edited 
by Philip Schaff, D.D. THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. By Pro- 
fessor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. 1 vol., 
16mo. $1.25. 

This commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament is the latest and het evangelical oi 
and eaplenstion of the sac ed text that exists; it 
bg oy KX e Teetodl auna for Sunday-school teachers, and 
also for eanders, 

A Popular Commentary on the New 
Testament. Vol. Ill. THE EPISTLES 
OF ST, PAUL. By Professor Philip Schaff, 
Professor Matthew B. Riddle, Rey, J. Raw- 
son Lumby, D.D., Principal David Brown, 
Dean Plumtre, Rey. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. Royal 


8vo, with a map and illustrations. $5.00. 


Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth. As 
opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic. (Philosophic Series, No.1.) 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L., au- 
thor of “ Intuitions of the Mind,” “ Laws of 
Discursive Thought,” etc. 1 vol., paper, 
50 cents. 

This is the first of a series which will be published 

} npr deny in small volumes of about sixty pages each, 


covers, at fifty cents volume, each 
em! racing’ an exposition complete in itself of one 


Science and Sentiment. Essays Chiefly 
Philosophical. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
1 yol., crown 8vo. $2.50, 

Logic and Life, with Other Sermons. By 
Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. With an Introduc- 
tory Notice by President Noah Porter. 1 vol., 
12mo. $1.50. 
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The Christian Religion. 
George P, Fisher, D.D. 1 vol. Paper, 30 
cents; cloth, 40 cents, Supplied in quanti- 
ties for distribution at a very low rate. 

My Portfolio. A Collection of Essays. By 
Austin Phelps, D.D., late Professor in An- 
dover Theological Seminary ; author of “ The 
Theory of Preaching.” ‘‘ Men and Books,” 
etc. 1vol.,12mo, $1.50. 

Prayer and its Answer. By 8. Ireneus 
Prime, D.D., author of the “Power of 
Prayer,” “‘ Fifteen Years of Prayer,” etc. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.00. 

Love for Souls. Ry Rev. William Scribner, 
author of ‘“‘ The Saviour’s Converts,” ‘‘ Pray 
for the Holy Spirit,” ete. 1 vol., 16mo. $1.00, 

Corea, the Hermit Nation. By William 
Elliot Griffis, author of “‘ The Mikado’s Em- 
pire,” and late of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, Japan. 1 vol., 8vo, with numerous 
maps and illustrations. $3.50, 

New, Uniform, and Cheaper edition of the 


prac- | WORKS OF THE LATE G. P. MARSH: 


Lectures on the English Language. 


The Origin and History of the English 
Language, and of the Early Literature 
it Embodies. 


The Earth as Modified by Human Ac- 
tion. A new edition of ‘‘ Man and Nature.” 
Each 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.00, The three 

volumes in sets, $5.00. 

*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Breadway. New York. 
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“Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine 
in the world,” —THE NATION, N, Y. Sept., 1882. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE CENTURY begins its thirteenth year (the 
second under the new name) with a November 
number of which 


140,000 Copies 


have been printed. The issue contains some 
remarkable literary features, and many strik- 
ing pictures. Among the contents are : 


Venice, by Henry James, Jr, 
A delightful and poetic paper, richly illus- 
trated. 
The Beginning of a Nation, 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. The first of an 
iliustrated series of separate papers, the whole 
crpins a History of Life in the Thirteen Colo- 


Victor Hugo, by Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated from the original French, which 
was written expressly for THE CENTURY. 


The Christian League of Connecticut, 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. First paper in 
a series of great practical value to all Christian 
workers, showing how a league of churches of 
various denominations was formed in a mn 
necticut town, what kinds of work it attempted 
and what it did not attempt, and how it sp read 
throughout the whole state. The story is the 
outcome of much study, and is likely to have 
important results, 


“The Led-Horse Claim.” 


Opening chapters of a novelette of mining 
life, by MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, illustrated by 
the author. 


England, by Gharles Dudley Warner. 
Aninteresting essay on the position of England. 


Henry James, Jr., by W. D. Howells. 
With a full-page portrait of Mr. JAMES. 


A New Profession for Women. 
The training-school for nurses at Bellevue 
Hospital, with a portrait of Florence Nightin- 


gale, } 
The Lady, or The Tiger ? 
A droll short story by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE OTHER CONTENTS 

Include a powertul essay, ‘Is the Jury System 
a Failure?” by Aibert Stickney, author of “ A 
True Republic ;” a finely illustrated paper on 
the Sculptures of the recently discovered Great 
Pergamon Altar (mentioned in the Revelation 
as the throne of Satan); a full- amy picture 
engraved direct from nature ; by T. W. 
Higginson, “ H. H.,” R. W. Gilder, a and others ; 
a satire in verse, “ Narcissus in Camden;” 
album verses by Browning and Longiellow i 
before published ; ; interesting departments, e 

The subscription price is $4 $4.00 a@ year; 35 
cents a number. Subscriptions should begin 
with thisnumber, and to enable new subscribers 
to commence with the new series under THE 
CENTURY name, we make the following 


Special Offer, 

A year’s subscription from Nov., 1882, and 
the twelve numbers of the ae year, unbound, 
$6.00. A subscription and the twelve back 
numbers a ig in two elegant volumes with 
gilt top, $7.50 

Tus CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 





LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY REV. WM. HANNA. 


A new edition of this most valuable book 
from the original plates, with all the illustra- 
tions by Dore. Printed on good paper, and 
well bound in cloth. Large 8vo. 862 pp. 
20 cuts. $1.50. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassan St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 75 State 
St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., Chicago; 757 
Market St., San Francisco. 


One THE 


pouiney Domestic Monthy. | co Cents 


THE LEADING 
a Year] Fashion Magazine. |* COPY: 


The publishers announce as aspecial premium 
to every new subscriber before January 1, 18%, 


A Magnificent Picture of Mrs. Langtry 


8 by 12 inches in size, and pronounced by all the critics 
the best and most correct likeness of the celebrated 
English beauty ever seen in America. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 


With illustrated articles on New York Fashions, 
Children’s Costumes, Wraps, Millinery, etc., etc. 

THE BITSRARY DEPARTMENT contains 
ep enrentes nstaliment of theserial * Miss Mariha’s 
Year,” besides many short stories and poems by popu- 
lar authors. 

MOUSnEOLP DEPARTMENT by Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher 


WPSeS Stee DEPARTMENT complete as 
usua! 


READ THIS GREAT OFFER. 


For one dol'ar we will send the PicrURE oF Mas. 
LANGTRY, ONEK DOLLAR'S WORTH OF THE “ DoMxs- 
T10” PavTTERNS, and the Domestic MONTHLY for 
one year. 

“Address THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY 

Broadway, New York. 











EIGHT NEW BOOKS 


By the Most Popular Writers for the Young. 


OLIVER 0 c’s 
ALL AD 3 
Or, The Gold Wing Club. 
16mo. Lllustrated. $1.25. Being the initial volume of 
The Boat Builder Series. 

In this new venture “the most popular writer for 
young folks in the world” will present not only a 
seri-s of lively stories, but make them oft practical 
value by the introduction of workshop mechanics, so 
that the resders will be taught to build a boat, a boat 
house, to rig and saila boat, etc..in addition to the 
pleasure of enjoying his breezy yarns. 

ELIJAH KELLOGG’sS 
THE LIVE OAK BOYS; 
Or, The Adventures of Richard C 
Afloat ard Ashore, 
16mo,. Lllustrated. $1.25. Being the fourth of the 
Good Old Time Series. 
. Good Old Times. 
2 A Strong Arm anda — 3 Blessing. 
3%. The Unseen Hand. 4. The Live Oak Boys. 


tahie 





A story wo show that “ the cli boy in town” may 
turn out to be like the “singed cat,” better than he 
looks. The Live Oak Boze were sailors, who ran the 
Embargo of 1821, to trade in the West Indies during its 
continuation. Their cruisin 
ture; whiie the story of the 
well as interesting. 


are replete with adven- 
mbargo is instructive, as 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S 
THE JOLLY ROVER. 


16mo. Cloth. [llustrated. $1.25. Being the conclud- 

ing volume of 

The Silver Medal Stories. 

1, The Silver Medal. 4. Young Joe ane pune Boys. 
2. Bound in Houor. 5. The Pocket Ri 
3. His Own Masier. 6. The Jolly tw 

“The Jolly Rover” isaboy who, through the teach- 
ings of dime novels, is fired with a desire to run away 
trom home. It is # lively story, but the author never 
torgets, though he never inirudes, a mural application. 


SOPHIE MAY’S CHARGE. 
JANET; OR, THE LOST HEIRESS. 
ume Seth. Lilustrated. $1.50. A companion bao 
e to “The Doctor’s Daughter,” “ Quinn 
uirie, - “Our Helen,” * Tne Asbury Twins,” by ihe 
same author. The author of the “ Prudy” and 
* Dotty’ ” books has been equally successiui with the 
larger “ Girls’” books. 


GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE’S NEW BOOK. 
DRAKE, THE SEA-KING OF DEVON. 


16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. Completing Young Folks’ 

Heroes ot History. 
1. Vasco Da Gama. 4. Marco Polo. 
2. Pizarro. 5. Raliegh. 

3. Magellan. 6. Drake. 

Sir Francis Drake, called in his own time “ The Sea- 
King ot Devon,” was the foremost of the Sea Conquer- 
ors of the time of Queen Elizabeth; the first English 
Admiral to send a ship compietely ‘around the world; 
and the hero of the magnificent viitory which the 
English won over the lnvincible Armada. Hiscareer, 
eee. adventurous and boid trom early youth to 

e, makes a Se hee ee book for young 
folks on a strictly historical subject. 


JUDGE COZZENS’ SERIKS COMPLETED. 
THE YOUNG SILVER SEEKERS; 
Or, Mal dad Phil in the Marvellous 
Country. 
16mo. [llustrated. $1. Comple'ing The Young-Trail- 
Hunter Series, By SAMUEL WOODWORTH LOZZENS, 
1, The Young Trail-Hunters. 2. Crossing the Quick 
Sands. 3% The Young Silver Seekers. 
This long-promised b° ok, whose publication was in- 
qesepeeed y tne death of the genial Judge Cozzens, 
has been completed from manuscript and memoranda 
left by the author, by a competent hand, and admir- 
ably matches the two former ks in adveature and 
in knowledge ot the marveious West. 


A NEW BOOK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
PAUL AND PERBSIS; 
Or, The wag oon ag Struggle in the 
alley. 
By Mary E. BrusH. i6mo. Price, $1.25. 


A stirring story of the tortunes of the German Pala- 
tines in the American Revolution. Paul was the son 
of a leader; Persis a waif left on the doorste; tepi both 
are taken prisoners by Indians; rescued by riends; : 
besieged in a block-house, and meet with many adven- 
tures. The story is iounded on fact, ihe author being 
a decendant of the Palatines. 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
RUTH ELIOTs DREAM. 
A Story for Girls. By Mary LAKEMAN. 


This is a book for all young ladies trom fourteen to 
twenty years ofage. The story is absorbing; several 
of the chapters are most pathetic The descriptions 
and characterization of New England life are very 
nearly perfect. Without disclosing anything of the 
plot, we predict for the book a large sale, and fur its 
author a reputation second to that of no other Ameri- 
can writer for young women. 


*,* Sold by all B oksellers and Newsdealers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. lilugtrated, Cuta- 
logues mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 





. Green’s New Book. 


mm IND THE PROPHETS 


A Review of Prof. W. RoBERTSON SMITH 
and Dr. A. KUENEN. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GREEN, D. D., of Princeton. 12mo, - $1, 50 





Nobody. A story, by the author of 
“Tne Wide, Wide World.” - $1.75 


Criteria of Truth. McCosh. 50 
The Human Mind. Hanilton.3 00 
Fifteen ; or, India’s Happenings.1.50 


God’s Lig ght on Dark Clouds. 
By TuHEo. L. CuyLer, D.D., of Brooklyn. .75 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS, 


Hoagh Miller's “orks. 12 vols, in 6 - $9.00 
The Suffering Saviour. KRUMMACHER, 1.00 
agooss = the Hebrew Mountains. 


Macp 1.00 
40 Yeare 1 in the Tarkish a. ks OE. gry 1.50 
The (lnremonut Series, by A. © ve-ne 
Derothy Cope, CHARLESWO 1.50 
bD’ Aubigne’s Metermation. "Svels. in one. He} 


Manna’s Life of Christ, 





Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Any of as ye wh bgeall, postage prepaid, 
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ANEW BODLEY BOOK. 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, 


AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLLAND. By 
Horace E. Scupper, author of the other Bodley 
books. With many illustrations and a very attrac- 
tive cover. $1.50, 
The host of young and older readers who have en- 

joyed the previous ey books will be delighted 
ore this, which introduces a new set of Bodieys, who 
have a wonderfully good timein Hol'and, seeing its 


curious sights. and hearing the exceedingly interest- 
ing stortes of its history. 


HOUSEHOLD POETS. 


Complete Poetical Works of ALicEe and PaaBE Cary. 
With two steel portraits. 12mo, $2. 

Compl‘te Poetical Works of Bret Harts. With 
steel portrait of the author. 12mo, f2. 

Complete Poetical Works of Jonn G.Saxx. 12mo, §2. 


Ba These three volumes are bound uniform with 
the popular Household Longfellow, Whittier, etc. 


CHARMING STORIES. 


By BorsTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKEEN. 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN, 
THE BRIDAL MARCH. 
CAPTAIN MANSANA 


6vols. 16mo0. $1 each. 


“ The reading public shoul4 know that such books 
are a positive blessing, and lik~ the songs of the best 
poets, awaken — aspirations that elevate and en- 


noble the mind and heart.”—New England Journal of 
10”. 





“ These stories are suffused with the subtle aroma of 
Norwegian life, and pervaded by the indefinabie 
= of this author’s sty le.’’—Congregationalist ( Bos- 
ton). 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT and COOKERY. 


By Miss Parwoa, author of “Miss Parloa’s Cook 
Book.” New Edition, revised and enlarged. 18mo, 
75 cents. 


Miss Parloa has made e Mnpentnnt additions to her 
valuable book, ane eres | od new receipts, espe- 
cially for families ot limited means. 





%,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


PURGATORY 


Doctrinally, Practically, and 
Historically Opened. 


By WM. BARROWS, D.D., with an Intro- 
duction by A. MCKENZIE, D.D. A thorough 
and scholarly discussion of this doctrine, so 
fundamental in the Roman Catholic scheme of 
religion. Large 12mo. 238 pp. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


Latest Edition has 118, 

(3000 more than any other Ehglish Be arse 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
Engravings, (nearly three times the number 
in any other Dict’y,) also ootteine a Biograph- 
ical Dhotion sry a brief important facts 
concerning 97 


Sent by mail, post- 












Ancient Castle. 
On page 203, see the above picture and names 
of the bas? = ,—showing the value of 
bster’s numerous 


Illustrated Definitions. 


It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— London Quarterly Review. 

The Book is an ever-present and relia- 
ble sch6ol master to the whole fam- 
ily.—Sunday School Herald. 

_& & Cc. ‘MERRIAM 4&CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass, 


“PLYMOUTH PULPIT™ 


tone "WARD _ ~ BEECHER’. ‘SERMONS 
Botcher’s first sermon alter b is vacation. Price, 7 
Senta’ Wiper pearl le Ciergymen, B70 per 


Fats, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 





“MODEL No. 4.” 


We invite the attention of teachers 
of primary departments, parents, and 
others, to a new library of 50 books spe- 
cially intended for small children. 

The books are in good large type, on 
fine paper. handsomely bound in cloth, 
and the library has nearly 4,000 pages 
of reading, and over 800 cuts. The 
books, by the best writers, are bright 
and sparkling, and cannot fail to please 
and instruct the little folks. 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and 
is put in a nice chestnut box, 


PRICE, $10 NET. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield Bt. 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 


OF 


POETRY AND SONC. 


An Elegant Volume of Poetical Selections, 
FrRoM ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Collected and Edited by CHARLOTTE FISKE BaTEs 
of Cambridge, compiler of the es es 
Book, etc. With Steel Portrait of Lougfellow, and 
16 full- -page illustrations from original’ designs by 
CHURCH, DIELMAN, FREDERICKS, FENN, GIFFORD, 





by GEorGE T. ANDREW. 
Over 900 pages, royal 8vo. 


Cloth, Full Gilt, $5.00 | Half Mor., Gilt Top, $7.50 
Full Mor., Gilt,’ 10.00 | Tree Calf, Gilt, 


Printed on extra calendered paper, with Teas 
brown border rules, and bound with designs of exquis- 
ite beauty, illustrated from original designs by the t 
artists in the country, and containing some of the 
choicest poetry of the Znglish lancua.e, the beauty of 
this volume an ' the value of the selections will make 
it an appropriate Holiday Gift or a vaiuable work tor 
library reierence. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
and | for sale by all booksellers. 


3 Months’ Trial 422 ‘ve Fine steel Portraits 


of GARFIELD and LINCULN, 

each 10x/2, for 25 cents. “The Contributor’s 8. 8S, 
Notes are unsurpa sed.”—Sal-m “ Itisoneot the 
most ably edited re me journale.”— 2 De- 
pa gee tor ev Fresh, full. heipful. Bril- 
jant writers. TM POON CHLEUTO OB, Busion, 


= BERS OW HONEY, 








BEE 
a price-list of the latest im provemepts in 
ves, Honey 7 Artificial 
m Honey taining books «nd jouruas. 
and to Bee Vulture. t 
—- Simp) address on a postal c 


written pininiy. y ent Tl, ROOT Medina OF 'o. 


SYMBOL GIFTS nine 


Oe. tor Sample Set ot prices es, ote 
or’ 





The Bible and ts Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI.- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 











The genera! interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in @ form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 


under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphiet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY 178 BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE An) BIBLE erupt 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT me ~ FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST jon ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING ig x URE. 
By Professor M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE Braemar wpadac de ION 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott. D.D,. Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D, 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISOOVERIES. 
By Protessor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall. LL.B.. Ph.D, 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
raomorre praise STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


=. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby D.D., LL.D. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





27 Park Place, New York. 


MURPHY, SCHELL, SMILLIE, and others. Engraved: 


The Latest Sunday School Song Book, 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


~ This collection has been pronounced the highest 
authorities and ablest critics. to bea marked improve 
ment on the many books heretotore Co name | 

It contaios 192 pages, handsomely printed, 

it combines 439 hymns with music, amo which 
will be found some of the os standa The 
tunes are 'resh. attractive, and im pressive and the 
—_ purely devotional and appropria e. his _— 

n be used agree in et and praise m 
nD. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 

Favyorably known to the public since 
Chureh,Chapel, Schoo! , Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & C8., WEST TROY, Wi. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Schools Fire Aluftes Farma,etc,. BULLY 
00 r mre ap tory 

ARRA E Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 


A@ ENTS WANTED ior the Best and Fastest sell- 
ing Picto: Booksand Bibles Prices redvced 33 
per cent, NaTIoNaL PUBLISHING Co., Phila.. Pa. 























~ Salary and exponses, to 
Salesmen Wanted. eo Lovecte etovn. 
CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne (o., New York. 





ings. A thorough —— ation of this book —" 
re adopting any other, 


Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 
Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25 cents. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth et 81 Randolph Street 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


Old and New. 


Here, at last, we have nearly all the world famous, 
universally admired, sung avd whistled melodies, in 
one boo«. 100 popular Ballads aud Plantation Songs, 
with piano accompaniment. This number includes 
“Old Folks at Uome,” “ Old ontanky Home, ’“ Zip 
Coon,” “ Nelly Biy. * Cam ee * Golden 

S.ippers.”’“ Lily Dale,” “ T aking Stars,” * By the 
Brent Light,” aad there are more than 90 others. 


$2, plain. $2.50, eloth, $3, gilt. 





Minstrel Songs. 





How To PRactTis®, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
guide book for teachers and scnolars, and such as 
for 50 cents. ‘tical teacher will like to have. Mailed 





The Musical Favorite. {)'s.274,%e 


MINSTREL 
Sones are the latest additions to Ditsun’s “Home 
Musical Library,” have more than 200 es each, full 
sbeet music size, are handsomely bound, and givea 
great deal of music fora maps price. 
The Musical Favorite contains about 5° p'ano 
pious a os — Pw of to o4 ages each, of 
medinm difficulty, «nd by them: r composers, 
yo Waldteofel, Guttschale, in Wilso YY Schu 





GENTS WANTED Sythe! Best and Fastest papas 
Pictorial ks and Bibi Prices reduced %8 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING O©O,, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS Wanted ™; for handsome illustrated stand. 
rate ey Rcdviceess — 


Liberal term 
ee Philadchutia Pa 


Pez mote 
gonte ypeied, HO LDA 
wer nd PLATFORM FA i ¢ 
ALL Weighs up to 25 ibs, 


Th my . Domestic Seale Co., Cin’ Aiki 


THAN EVER! 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


HEAVEN. 400 best veg EH. and Poetry. 

Introduction by T. 1. Cuvier, Deb. This el 

Book we more beautiful. Revised. 

plates, 40 pages added, 34 new authors. $2.75. On 

thie. pa ey * and our new Cyclopedia, 8208 month to 
B. TREAT. Pab., New York. 


“GREAT iT INDUCEMENTS | 











> eee saree "Account mer took.” 
It sells readily everywhere. Energetic parties are 
now making $2, to to §75 per a upon aa if tew more 
can vaseers wanted in nnocc territo: For terms 
and all Lecter > with men sheet showing plao 
of the book, add 


ress 
H.W. PABEEDS, Publisher, 
street, New York. 


AGENTS! AGENTS AGENTS! 
THREE new YEAt. BEALS AM ONG 


‘OUR ‘WILD | INDIANS 





ever offered 
hen, Cs ae N. *this 
Thrilling work outsells all others 1 ieeere the Fit cose an 
ling book ever published. Agents average ent oense nee 
CEN Tth thousand in prem. First class \GENTS W 

reluse St on ia Extra Terms given. ind fon cuenine 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martford, 





bert, Lamothe, ete., in all 38 
$2, plain, $2.50, cloth. samo wilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


(CHAS. H. DITSON & CO.. 843 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED! pfooeh TEE. 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIB‘ LE. %: seem volume of 300 
best loved Gems of Son yd ! ome 





Athrstmas Music | 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


For Sunday-Schools. 
NEW, BRIGHT, CHARMING. 
By the most ular authors. 16 es, including 
@ beautiful —, ors 
Responsive Service 
Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. 64 per 100 by ex- 


press, charges not prepaid. 5@ cts. per doz by mail, 
post-paid. Single copy, 5 cents. 


Catching Kriss Kringle 


A Bright and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BurrERwokrrs and Guo. F. Roor. 


New Music ! Merry Dialogue ! 


Price, = oe dozen by express, — not prepaid. 
le specimen copy, 25 cts. by mail” = 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW TORS SEFICE* | Cincinnati, 0. 


1882, CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 1882. 


The best thing is to get the 
New Sunday-School Music Book 


GEM OF GEMS. 


Aschool supplied with this book will have no need ot 
annuals of any kind. Specimen copy %5 cents. 


HULL’S XMAS ANNUAL 
1g EXTRA FINE THIS YEAR. 


Price, $2 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 
Je. each; 36 ¢. per doz.; $2.20 per hundred.” Address, 





HENRY “ALEXANDER 


324 West Sist Sire®t, New York City. 


RARE STAMPS CHEAP. 


50 diff Spain for 40e. ; 50 diff. Department 
Stamps. incl. Executive, State, Agriculture, ete., for 
$1; 40 diff. African, incl. Gambia, Gold Goast, Li- 
beria, Suez, Transvaal, etc,. for #1; 3 4 dif. Paraguay, 
25. ; 16 d’ff. Heligoland, incl. Wrappers, Enveiopes 
and Card, 40e., etc., etc, 


THE LONDON HEARING HORN. 


“The Lendon” is one of the 
Peatest, Most Effective, and Smailest Hear - 
Horns in use. It is made on scientific 
7 neipies, of brass, silver-plated, and 
either burnished or finished with black 
japan, aay ayy over the silver. It has 
an ivory tip r the ear. Persons pur- 
chasing can tare them if they do not 
prove beneficial. ae = whelesale 
and retail, b ry manutactu 
IsAA Wittiams’ & Co. 
ket street, Phi iladetpnia, Pa. 











[BE the Order of Bervice, found in ‘The Seholars 








725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quarterly. Issued in leaflet iorm at 76 cants per 


chesen gene. ~ DD. Dew t M. 
ncen n preise.”"— 
W_ Whitney, the great basso ht wuine gemea,”” 
—F. L. i D.D. “ Worth jive pv ng ts prive.”"— 
G. A. Peliz, D.D It fs a grand coance to coin 
money. ‘For Perticulors and te ver tent 
HUBBARD BROS.,, Phi 


CHOICE 
(2 6H010E ROSES 


ONCOR vane Vines, for Fall planting, 


is i e: y Ee 
—Ww. ne. 4 he aed is pp nn cg br 








jums witheverv order. Satis. 
qua pray WM. B. REFD, Cham. 
dersburg Nurseries, Chambershurs, Pa. Mention paner 


1838, 9 188. Pomona Nursery 
aN 5,000 Kieffer’s Hybrid Pears 


Dwarfs. 












rieties. Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines and Plants. a Free. 


wm. PARRY, , Parry P. O..N. J. 


WINTERFLOWERS 


FOR 
PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 


FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL. 
4 Distinct varieties juthiy Roses, 
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| “Carnation Pinks, 
i iis “ Chinese Uhrysanthemums, 
ea oS Zonale Geraniums, 

s Double 
co Heppbeawea ++ 
oe “ 
cf os 0 t Pame 
RR = Cactu: 
reir * ias, single and double, 
2 $u: 3 be tevias and Eupa , 
ye 
ae ne be: Poinsettia, Scarlet and White, 
“4 “ “ P, WwW. 
af oo 
oe 6 - + “es “ 

. ‘ ee 

: ~ - Harapua. ms 
“20 Assorted Tulip 
Hol. aie Crocus, 
“- 12 se 0 ry 
“8 4 Rom: cinths, 
CoG oe Polyanthus Narcissus, 
. 4 *%. porder Na: isons, 
“9 6 Double ee 
* 25 Lily ¢ the Valley Pips, 


“ §§ New Pearl Tube: 

Oe the entire collection of 824 Plants and tiulbs sent 
express on receipt of $20.' © ; to which purchaser's] 

oice of any one of our three books: Gardening for 
oft; Prachcal_F orice ere or Gardening Sor 

Pleasure, (value $1.50 each) will be added without 


We offer vlan fe tone of Roses and other Winter- 
0 n large quantities 1 be such a5 re 
cal 


Sanor Giaderall & Co. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











you will oblige tne pubusher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





handred. No extra charge for postage. 


tisemend wa The buncisy Scheoi Times. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL wes ...k Published 
the following rates, which 
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it sent, 
addresses should include 


riting to renew either a single or club 
con with which his name has 

Known to the publisher, will please 
of the person to whom the paper or 
heretofore been sent. 
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HE W ween Y LESSON | Lear. A separate leaf 
4, 4 
aR one year 
than 100 copies at same Tala, Wibeae Sat tale 
calendar month, 


oY 








tor less than one 
HE ard LARS’ tS’ QUAR: ERLY. Contain the 
colored map. 





si one year ( four quarters)... a 
100 Raves months Tons quarter).. 6.25 
U 10 copies, three months each.....-.-....<-. .07 


' A leaf for each 
THe Sontag. Printed iy LGAr.. naming ig. Paper, and am 





Less than 100 copies at y sami rate Grier taken 
leas than one calendar m: 


ADVERTISING Ra fo 
se rane Tine (ia (4 i—1y¥ an inch), each yt 
cen ee he My bee k ’ for 


tion, w on or more. enoqpens the 
mon ‘vember and December, 1g these 
months there being a tra circulatio er 





with 

Poy beF, will be cha ged 

Raper cee 

ay en ltt wer gh 0 J a ens commited 
paaklbienioe beng A my 

on Suvscriptions or Advertisements 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
72% Ohestnut St. Philadelphia. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. gy A Sa «ean 
(RSTABLISHED 1848,) 


is eee raat 


GooDs SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECRIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 


if You Wish to Save Money and Room, 


“BUY A 


SQUIRES’ 


AUTOMATIC SOFA BED, 


This bed can be all cleaned out and areas 
as easily as a common bedstead, and mattrass 
used either side up. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


Sele Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


Wgshington Street, 9 West lith Street, 
BOw NEW YORK, 
Bend for Ulustrated circulars. 














WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE 


CORSETS. 


is tn, 
rsets. 


“810 REWARD 

be paid forany - 
~ in which the 
line breaks wi 
months —s 

ice by 
fa, sz 
















sir 
wear. 
Ww. B. 


a Ab or 
G80 Consting 
or Filed zible Hip, $1.25 ; 

= fale by leading 
merchants. 4 


Beware of worthless 
a boned with 


WHAT WILL THE E WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


Pool’s 





in advance. 


combination. This 


nament. 


ever Dod 
ferret. iy 


Address ai ‘orders to 


tional Ba 
Write your Post Of 


every time. 


isfaction in every respect. 


as below: 


3% wide. 


direction—invaluable 
eae J to its eereeee * yt 
as an accurate thermometer ATH bed, Which alone a worth 

pmometer ER INDIC th the price of oe 
most eminent Physicians, Pre hediee 
and Scientific men of the day to be the BEST | 
The Thermometer and Barometer are 
with silver plated trimmings, etc., makin 


order, on receipt of @1, or six for $4. 
daily eiing them. J trial will convince you. Order at once. 
SIG Just the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. 
S. Postage Stamps a if in good order, but money pre- 
nts wants Wraa's, 


We will send youa sample one, a elivered free, to co eee 
r 


We refer to the Mayor, 

nks, or rny business house in Oswego 

ce, Count 

raft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
This will make a Beautiful and V 

READ WHAT THE P 

I find Pool’s Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty dollars. 


Barometer received in good order, and must say that the Instrument gives 
It is a. made and wondesrant cheap at two dollar 


B ARE OF WORTHLESS pa TATIONS. 
without our Trade Mark, and Sicnature of J. A 


Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable, 
If not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
we will refund your money. Please state where you saw our advertisement. 


nal Service Barometer 


OR } Sigt GLASS witht MLioeT COMBINED, 


L TELL YoU! 


It will detect and ethene reat any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours 
it will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what 
to navigators. 


Farmers can plan their work 
Saves 50 times its cost in 5 single season. 


Ri is endorsed by th 


HE WORLD! 


+1 ina IN finished walnut frame, 
it a beautiful as well as useful or- 
in rood 
‘om $5 to $20 
It Sells at 
Invaluable to 


Agents are making 


Send for Circul id 
THERMOMETE reular 4) te rms. 


(Largest establishment of one kind in the world) Oswego, Cowsse GaN. Y. 


Postmaster, County Clerk, First a: Secoud Na- 


ntyand State pletely, and remit by money-order, 


Useful Present. 

BLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 

You can rely on it 
San Francisco. 

“sag sat- 


. CHAS. B. ROGERS, Ship **Twilight,”’ 


. B. PARSONS, M. Office, Detroit, Mich, 


Pool's Barometer has already evel ¢ me many times its By in foretelling the weather. 
It is a wonderful curiosity and works to perfection. F. 


. ROBERTSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
None genuine 
- Poow. on back of Instrument 


TRADE ¢ 
Bol MARK. SS 
Size 934 inches lon 
return it at once anc 





* How to Use a Razor.” 
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oan BR 


Rees a 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. «, 1100 ane ee AREY, 


A NEW TREATMENT iy. 
acts D RECTLY upon a *npon the 
CTED REMARKABLE CURES, which are 
pee 
LY ENDORSED 
ata Mis curative power 


by taren, new Sclanean exten Seaie Wise ouivactes 
—. eo yal . Me 


dey eS cineari NT r contains two lathe’ sup supply, 


asessseptiviag ASTM Ty 


ronchitis, Catarrh, Dys 
euralgia, Khe 8 di 


Fe sve dnt nats bea 


t. ohn Keane, Rishon of 
hey, Be Artin and ‘others, w 


toy 
D: "We ro satet by uivoca} 
any pane of high c ter 
)» The ¢ which have been ob. 
cases of natural 
*“ There is no doubt as to the genuine 
— Boston Journal 


Pompous id Oxyen, yy od this new 


cygen, «iving th for 3 
Ss KEY & PAL EN, 
« Ph’* lndelshis, Pa. 








™ RAZOR ret “and rer lace ak allt 
MAHER & GROS 


ait:| The Daintiest and the e Best Knife Ever Made. 


ghd goods are good, but this xnife 

is extra eee, Blades are as caretully 

rged as a $2 razor, and every one 

file tested. “I is small, but strong; just 

—_ knife for teacher, preacher, or any 
A GOOD Knife 


7h sale Pri t- 7. 
For ladies’ work ae liarly well ag Cut shows elegant pearl handle. ice, pos’ - 
2 blade. 1; 3 blad knife b' adeo), se Bs S blade ( file binde). #1 have extra guality 1 blade 
knife, | oe Serene Y blade , 0c. ; extra a! 2 blade, 75c. Stats gong 3 blade, $1 @ HAND FORGE AT 
blades 


at are Po whos ree ai gt phy ‘free, also our pamphiet 


ledo, Ohio. 








& year, 
copies, Cc it orgered at atone 7 ten fer 61. 


Monthly, Undoubtedly in the front rank of all 
a Yarmers’ Papers, it is the first to give original 


rye per aie weg eng 
ear, us n 
sample, and see what rats ; Lies Farm ona Garden, 125 &. 


Ae & OF THIS SHOULD. sth OUR 


erticles, fine illustrations, paper, and 

rinting for the lowest price. Our subscription 

ut to enable all to take the paper, we will send 6 

- a Dollar month! Bee 25 centa. Stamps ts taken. 
Fourth St., PHA 








“THE UNITED STATES MAlL 


TO EVERY 


st SEED STORE wiws voor 


* is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 






ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 

The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
tem has been substantiated beyond all question. 
ey are the STANDARD for Quality}. Over 











“or ‘dro ORE 


iD LA 





a 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops undei our own 

cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for them in origina! sealed 
stal card for prices and Catalogue. 
HM & SONS. 21 and 225. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


ddress 





HANSELL RASPBERRY 


A marvel of earliness, and unsur- 
passed in otberrespecta Manches- 
ter, the greatest of all strawberries. 


w 

Eee BERRIES. <".. 

LAC K ‘ 
Currants 


2 on stock of Plants of al! the 
leading varieties, both new and old. 
Levett’s Small Fruits are the 
best. An illustrated a catalogue telling how to get and 
grow them, free. J.T. LOY ETT, Little Silver, N.d., in- 
troducer of Cuthbert Rasy ahd and Maneh 







ater Strawherry. 





MENT; 


FSTERBROO 


keading Numbers’ 14, 048, 130, 332. 761. 





Werks, Camden, N. J. 


DEST WHEAT 


ano GRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 


wwe NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN rN 188i 


Low Prices ; Lona TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 

HERMANN TROTT, Gen. Lanp Aart. 


__MENTION Bhad Paver, 


STEEL 
PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St. New Yerk. 








_St. Paut, MINN, 
— | ll Bromfield St., 





IT PAYS once Pianos teotneveiaseb. 








Agents Wanted jor DAYS of the 


SO AN. 


Dr. March’sCreat u ut. 
¢ result of years of patient study and travel. Abook t 
ashe the young, delight the old, interest the student ; a book 





foreverybody. The style is elegant and forcible; the la 
gauge pure and pleasing. Oe degra nde pre illustrated 
artistic binding. Commended by the press and clergy. W 
sell onsight A Rare Opportunity for Ladies, Ministers, 
Students, Teachers and others wanting paying employment 
Address 3 OC WOCVOPNRYT 2 CO Pi tladclohtin, Pe 
AG ARBRE 
veapiug me 
A, Harvest selling our 
clip) Cake and 
and other 


CLIPPER M'F’G CO., 


Limitee.) 
No. 64 WaetruyT #*TREFT cvve: tyvwaTt 


WANTED Live Agentevery (vo i. Ud. wer vur 
New,PeeFrecrep and ONLY AUTHENTIC ‘JAMES A 


AND FAMILY” Picture, 22x28. True,Artistic,at kad ! 
| PRICE. ONLY #1! Everybody wants it; 100 000 will 
sold. One so’d 110 frat th en is! Ag’t LsGiavanane 
(home of the fami)» ) writes: * Gives enti esatisfaction, 
200 orde:s already; shall sell %00to 1000 here Ag't at 
M ENTOR has sold 8010 100 Orders by mall toany PO. 
in U. 8. J's 4“ bonaues/” Str.ke for earliest sale. 
Address GEO. M. SMITH & O0., 8nb’n Publishers 
Boston, Mass. (Mention this paper.) 








‘FORACHERS 2 BIG PAY! 


pale pe Vassers, Or any persen of 
reas and hry A _ hn gaa ag te 


T es OOD +HAN 


THE. CUTY, OF THE GREAT KiNG, 


‘A most imp wrtant Bmw § 
tee a thet AM, of the present dav.” — 
Magazine, “ It would be difficult to name any po eae 
interesti’ gto the bibl cal scholar or general reader 
whieh is not fully treated.”—Aaston Quar. Journal. 
I}lustrations and mans Ngee 3 ; Sespenes by any 
book n nlete and fect 
edition now ready. Outmt ‘s1 wo or tall et lars 
fr stam A word to the wise is 

Tho #4 Arch St., Phila, Pa: 





— 





BOBBIN WIAD 











SEWING MACHINE 


DDRESS NECO. 
Wine SEWING cut 0. 


THE ONLY Perfect >| 


SEWING MACHINE. 














SYS Ae MAKE HOME 
cy pe fee DI reat Ac EN 


cif Segnatt 





HINE 
DUNION SQuaREN CHICAGO. tlt. 
RANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA 














COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any ‘Coi- 
iet Soap of home or foreigr mann- 


JAMES PYLE'S 








te BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well desigy°d to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 





KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs, 
4 Liberty Place, N. ¥. 








October 21, 1882.] 
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QUR LATEST 
S, §, SUPPLIES 


Ward and Drummond’s Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright and sparkling pieces. $2.00 
per 100 copies ; samples, cents, Ready October 15. 





Our Carels for 1879, 1880, and 1881. 


At $1.06 per 108 copies each year, 


The Children’s Messiah, 
A Responsive Musical Serviee for Christmas. Fills 
service. 


a long-felt want tor a full $2.00 per 100; 
sar ples. § cents. 


Golden Teats and Bible Gems for 1883. 


2 pages, losed in a hand lith 
eover, engraved er for us. $2.00 per 





ones 





Ward's Improved " Sabbath-school Money 


BNVELOPS. For kerp'ng ciass collections. Ar- 
ranged fur 0 e year. Ciloth-lined. The most prac 
tical envelope in use. & eeuts per dozen. 





Superintendent's Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping condensed history of the school tor 
one year; including the names and addresses of the 
who.e school. ce, 75 cents. 


Plain Uses of the Blackboard. 


By Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M. Containing upwards 
of 20 — — for al! occasions, with a 
second part ° pane on Illustrative Teaching 
in the Infant “Class, should rs. Crafis. Eve -, superin- 
tendent and tc acher xy have a copy of the book. 
1 vol., 12mo, pp. 060. $1.25. 


Sunday school Speaker. 


A collection of Pieces for 8S. 8. Spoeeie, by A’ 
Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 








ta 





Superintendent's, Infant Class, and Bible 


| CLASS TEACHERS’ POCKET ROLL BOOKS, 
For keeping the attendance. Price, each 30 cents. 





Texts of Sermons. 


For children to record their pastor’s texts each 
Sunday. Priee, 5 cents, 





PR my attention ton 7! - orders Every- 
Sr aoe ae received 


thing in 
for all the Gunde’ hg pavers. Lesson helps oj 
every description, We deai exciusively in Sunday- 
school books ona sapplics, keeping our stock full and 
complete in eve, y Make une bill with us for 
all your needs and thus save time, trouble, and ex- 
pense. Our prices are the lowest. Write, or give us 
a call. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


Successors to U. D. Ward, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 








P. 8.—We can furnish anything in the 8. - pe you 
may see adveitised in The Sunday Schoo! Ti 


New S. 8. Books. 


QUIET CORNERS. By Howe Benning 
A choice story tor young people, especially for 
young ladies who wish to be something and do 
something in the world. 12mo. 373 pp. 5 cuts. 
$1.50. 

CAPTIVE, YET CONQUEROR. py 
Miss Fanny Hooker. A well-written tale o1 
the first Christian century, depicting the thril- 
ling events that ended in the full of Jerusalem, 
with many charming scenes of both Jewish 
and Roman home-life. 12mo. ,392 pp. 4 cuts. 
$1.50. 

VICTORY AT LAST. By Miss Trow- 
bridge. A good temperance story, the record 
of heroic resolution, a hard fight, and a final 
triumph over a fearful habit. 12mo. 232 pp. 
4cuts, $1. 

PEN-PICTURES FROM LIFE. [nter- 
esting sketches of incidents in real life, illus- 
trating Christian life, labors and successes. 
12mo. 2il pp. 9 cuts. $1. 


DRIBRSTOCK. py Miss Bates. A life- 
picture of a frontier village—with descriptions 
of the plans and labors by which the field was 
won for Christ. 12mo. 193 pp. 3 cuts. 90 cts. 

MAWEDO: The Palm-Land Maiden. 
By Rev. R. H. Nassau, M.D. The svory ot « 
rescue from heathenish ignorance to a happy 
Christian life, with most interesting details of 




















manners, customs, etc., in Africa. 16mo. 
206 pp. 4 cuts. 90 cts. 
JIM BENTLEY’S RESOLVE. 4 fine 





temperance tale, the story ot a brave and noble 
lad, and what his resolve did for him. 16mo. 
175 pp. 3 cuts. 75 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St.. Bos- 
ton ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 S'ate 
St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Av., Chicago; 757 
Market St., San Francisco, 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE 


Cleverdale 
Mystery; 


The Machine and its Wheels. 
By W. A. WILKINs, Editor Whitehall (N. Y.) Times. 


ha crisp, hy pe novel. ..+- D»stined to make a 
serratio News. “A story whose satire must 
strike every RA. ’—Corr. Chicago T:thune. Non- 
partisan, it will be read by thousands with pleasure.” 

—WV. ¥. World, * The revelations of ‘ machine’ meth- 
ods are remarkabie.”— Phila. Bulletin, “© Wil enjoy 
his characterizatious, witty sayings, and skillful hits at 
to ly as it flies.’"’"—Hart.ord Times. “The reader's 
interest is heid from first to last by the author’s aREso 
ere Peery TO THINGS aS THEY agn.”—WN. Y. 

er 


Cloth, ink and gold. Price, $1. 


OUR CONTINENT LIBRARY, No.1. 


Under Green Apple Boughs. 


NOVEL. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Beautifully tllustrated by HowArp Pre. 


This initial volume of the New [liustrated Series will 
be welcomed by thousands whw appreciate the auchor’s 
keen sense, br gut wit, and dramatic power. 


Cloth, decorated. Price, $1. 


OR, | 


A 





Miss Leighton’s Perplexities. 


A LOVE STORY. By AtLtce C. HALL. 


ht and freeh in description, ingenious in plot, 
clever in characterizaiion. 


Cloth, ink and gold, price, $1. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


Weekly Pamphlet. 

New Series, No.1. “The Golden Net.” 
Single copies, 7 cents; to be had of Pochesiers and 
ewsdealers. Yearly so to 

Clergy men and theological Sindents.§i. 70. 
*,* Any of the above will be supplied by your book- 
seller, or sent, postpaid, by the publisners, 


and c 





ALWAYS READY: 


William Cullen Bryant's 
Library of Poetry and Song. 


000 Poems from 700 Authors—FEnelish, 
Scottish, Irish. and American, inc uding translations. 
New Memorial E.1.ion, coataining 200 Authors and 
over 600 Poems not in former editions. Bryant's 
®ssay on Peetry. New Bryant egg phe na A 
New Bryant Portrait. i mplete Index 
Richly liustrated with Engravings of Homes “or 
American Poets, Manuscrint Fac-similes, etc., etc. 
1.70 pages, in elegant bindings. 

“Tt bas taken rank as the most complete and satis- 
factory “ea of the kiuod ever issued.”—N- w York 
Iribune. © boot save the *‘ Book of Books’ and 
‘Webster's Tnauria +) is more to be desired ina 
family "—Ru land ( inde pendent. eh oud — all 
things considered, is Bryant's’ —-Good Liter 

Ladirs and gentlemen wanted to travel pone show 


samples, or take orders at home. Apply to 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
7a SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE.-€@x 


NONE BETTER. 


















E. W. HAWLEY, 


SECRETARY, 


. & BOX 3304, 


NEW YORK. 








WANTED. 


Webster *Nsionary 


Old editions in exchange for new edi- 
tion. Send for circular of terms. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


24 Nassau St.. New York. 


LOWEST estate ore bade 
on Breech Loaders, 
Bifies, & Bevolvers, 
QUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
Seu “ain tor Ne to 


?. POWELL &80N, 888 Main 8t., Gunsimmarn, O 


a 











New S. S. Cards. 


PICTURES FROM PALESTINE. 4 
series of six views from the Holy Land, with 
floral border, text, and verses of hymns, Six 
cards, 6} by 43 inches. 30 cents. 

WORDS OF THE WISE. packet of ele- 
gant roses in vases, with texts from the wise 
men of the Bible. Order No. 40. Twelve 
cards, 53 by 4 inches. 30 eents. 

“ OVERCOMES” OF THE BIBLE. 
Charming floral designs, with texts as indicated 
by the title. 12 texts. Order No. 41. Twelve 
cards, 54 by Sinches, 25 cents. 

WORDS OF STRENGTH. 4 packet 
of twelve cards from original designs, with 
Scripture selections. Order No. 42. Twelve 
cards, 5 by 3 inches. 25 cents, 

WORDS OF TRUTH. 4 packet of vases 
with flowers trom original designs, with texts. 


12 texts. Order No. 43. Twelve cards, 5 by 4 
inches. 25 cents. 


Send for Catalogue of S. S. Cards. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 State 
St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 
FOR THE 


Schaff-Herzog 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Religious Knowledge. 


By PuHILip ScuaFr, D.D., LL.D. 


This is one of the best works for ex 


rienc’d can- 
vassers to handle that has been issued for years. 
Send for . 


ive circulars and terms 
ALSO FOR THE 
Life and Characteristics 
OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Superbly Illustrated. 


Canvassers wiil a | . ~ one of the most a gem 
= ot the day. d for descriptive circulars 























ALSO FOR THE 


CYCLOPZDIA 


OF 
Practical Quotations. 
Wo book issued this year has had higher or better 


ee pe Agents have astoni-hing success with 
it. Send for descriptive etreulars and terma, 


A Catalogue of atheur 1 eur Publications Free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 DEY 8ST... NEW YORK. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
Respectfully invite attention to the following works 
by the Rev. Dr. 


RAY PALMER, 


Author of “MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE.” 


Poetical Writings. Complete. With steel 
yy portrait of the author. 5vo, cloth, gut edges, 





True Success in Life. 
i2zmo, civth, $1 00. 


Remember Me. Meditations and exercises 


in preparation for the Communion Season. 12mo, 
illuminated, $1.25. 


Hints on the Formation of Religiou 
Opin.ons. Discourses on truth addressed 
meena ¢ peeple. l2mo cloth, $1 00. 


t 
PR... gemente ane post-paid on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CC., 


All and 113 William Street, New York. 


Advice to youth. 














For “ale »y Grocers. 
| D.®. WILTBERGER, Prop., 





| BAR LOw’s 
INDIGO BLUE 


| 288 N. Recon St., Phile..Pe. 


. 1Tme Fame y Wasu sa" 





Is now extensively sed. and is prescribed by the medt- 
cal faculty wherever it has been Introduerd. 

Tta adap‘ability is general to the invalid, the conm- 
valescentand the vigorous. 

To children it secures a strong muscular develop- 
ment, and for materral nursing, imperfect mastica- 
tion, athletic training. physical exhaustion, indiges- 
tion, or mental overstrain, it isthe Perfeetion of 
feod. No other beef extract is so palatable or se 
nutritious as Johnston’s. and we confidently recom- 
mend it as the only meat extract which fulfills all the 
conditions required in such preparations. 

For sale by Druggists and Fine Grocers generally. 

Robert Shoemaker @ Co., General Agents. 
W. M. Shoemaker, Proprietor. 





Cass. 


A Maupico-rsvuiT LozEenes OF THE 
Pus oswss oe 41 q 9 | 
pus ‘eowo 4; 415 





{n the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with Its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re 
sult as the agents named. it is entirely tree from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronsed tin boxes only. 


Price, 25 cts. Large boxes, 50 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 








Church Sets Complete, b 
The Largest Stock in the United States. 


PAINE'S Ft ih MANUPACTORY. 
48 CamaL STREET, Bostror, 





rR WELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 
36 S. Secend St. Phila. 


ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOILS. 
Send ba | J. & BR. LAMBS 
59 Carmin 


e Street, New York 
FOR HARD BOOK 
























STRATING THEINTERNAT 
SERIES S.S.LESSONS 


IVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOC! 


SUPT. SENDING US-HIS NAMI 
AND ADDRESS AND NAME { 
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FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 
Calendar for 1888. 


A selection for each day in the year, from the works of this celebrated authoress. 


is printed in eleven colors and gold—a very suitable present to friend or pastor, 50 cents. 


Bells Across the Snow. 


A beautiful Christmas Poem, by the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


With fine wood engravings, drawn and engraved under the supervision of George | Armatnng 4:00. 


| Summer.” 
} 


T. Andrew. 


Quarto, cloth, gold and silver stamping. 


“This exquisite poem must find a welcome and an echo in every heart; for to whom but 
the children does Christmas ever come without some tinge or flavor of regret or sadness? , 


$1.50. 


One of the most beautiful holiday gift-books ever presented to the public.” — Churchman. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.'S 


New Series of Bible Stories for the Little Ones.— 


SIX ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Each part contains eight full-page woodcuts, and two colored plates. 


ae | 


Large type; quarto size ; 


This beautiful block ca!endar—made to hang up or rest on mantel or bracket, 


Heartsease and Happy Days. 


By L. CLARKSON, author of “ Indian. Summer.” 
With twelve full-page fi>ral illustrations, printed in the finest lithography by 


Large quarto. $6.00. 


This beautiful gift-book will be found a worthy successor of “ Indian 


Indian Summer. 


A new and improved edition of this universally popular gift-book, reduced to $5.00. 


Twelve Parts. 


SIX ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


and rewards. Parts sold separately at 15 cents; the twelve ports in neat p Srapper, $1. 8o. 


Old Testament Stories 


About Men and Women of the Bible. 


By Mrs D. ©. WESTON, author of the Cal- | 


vary Oatechism. Quarto, cloth, extra gilt, $200. 


Sunday for 1882. 


Illuminated board covers, $1 25; cloth, beveled gilt edges, $200. This popular 


annual is as fresh and bright this 
reading matter, and over two hund 


ear as ever. 
illustrations. 


Containing five hundred pages of 


*,* “No better book published for the home circle or Sunday: school,” 
*,* Sent, post-paid, anywhere in the United States or Canada, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


Children’s Books 


WEE BABIES. 





illuminated paper covers. Very suitable for Sunday-school premiums 


Printed in Colors. 


Designs by Ida Waugh. Poetry by Amy E. Blanchard, the 
designer and the author of “ Holly Berries.” 


This book is an entire novelty, being made up almost entirely of pictures of Babies. 
been printed in Haerlem, Holland, and is a beautiful specimen of work. 


FLY-AWAY FAIRIES AND BABY BLOSSOMS. 
author of “ Heartsease”’ and “ Indian Summer.” 


It has 
1 vol., 4to. $2.00. 
By L. Clarkson, 


1 vol., 4t0. $2.00, 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 39 West 23d Street, New York. 












Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 

dress, and we will forward it 
__by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, i 
___ Sixth and Market Sis., Philadelphia. 


Not Fail 
to send for 
our FALL 
Price- List 
for 1882. 
Free to any address west 
of Penna. and N. Y. upon 


application. Contains 
descriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 
illustrations, We sell ALE goods at 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
the purchaser. Only house in America 
who make this their special business, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & ) & CO., 


sat and £29 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


‘DO YOUR R OWN STAMPING 














for 
eisai 

“TiRBusneis Auras “as 

let Premium awarded, by Pennayloania 
State Fair, our Patent Bosom Shist, made 
from 2100 linen and Wamsutta muslin, Per- 
fect fit guaranteed, $115 by mail, or 6 by | } 
Bind rode for 16 pages fall fash 

‘or 

, or 15¢ for a0 page A’bumof Fashions 
| J.D, CARLISLE, Pittaburgh, Pa 








Dress Cloths, 
Seal-shin Cloths, 
Silk Piushes, 
Winter Cloakings, 
Sacqueings, 
English Jersey Cloths, - 


Bi-Centennial Visitors 


To our City are invited to make use of our Store, take a look through our large 
stock of WOOLENS, and make a careful examination of our enormous lines of 


Gentlemen’s Suitings, 
Overcoatings, 
Worsted Coatings, 
Boys’ Cassimeres, 
Children’s Fabrics, 
Felts, 





Stoeckinets, 


upon our careful execution of their instructions. 


ODO EL 


MAGICIAN Hs 
namaua ORGANINA CO. 


BLACKBOARD. 


"A valuable ot to the teachers of the LIT’ I'L. 


0; 6 0, Trial copies 
it wien tal a Mh — By AD 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, 


WAN Oo. FILBERT TSTREET, PHILAD 


Billiard Cloths. 


je Purchasers can depend upon having their packages delivered to the several Railroad 
Stations and Steamboat Landings at the specified time. 

PostaL OrnDER DEPARTMENT.— Orders sent by mail receive careful attention. 
whom a personal visit is inconvenient, can order SAMPLES, and make selections, and may rely 


Those to 


& CO., 


FLOUSE, 


MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


" MMustrated Catalocue. Photoeraoh and Lecture. | Oc. “Automatic Cabinet. Plav anv Tune. 


ORGANS <:$5. 





musical Wonder Catalogue FREE. 
ELPHIA, PA. 


“WHAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVS,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


Ours is by far the CH EA PEST in the 
market. Sise 39048. Printed on eens 7 paper paper 
and ready for use, [iecstraces the luternational & 


Price, per year, $3.08; 6 months, $1.75 ; 3 moutha, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


Bm FO Lis. Printed on colered paper. 


a, Ohie. Pepe. 














PPER LI LIN! ue RKER 8’ STAMP. As RUB- 1F Fac-Similes of Rare Conted. Noney 
Tndelible Ink. in | NINES 





ber. 60c, wit 
‘Gclahestarh, 720 Chestnut St,, puis. 









18 sent for %0.. if genuine would cost $12.20 
T's CORA YTON, Jr., Anderson, 8. ©, 


“Preston KeankGo. 
Bankers. 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CIIICAGO. 


Receive the accounts of Merchants, 
Bankers, and others. 

Discount commercial paper. 

Loan money on approved collaterals. 

Careful attention 1 given to collections. 


MRS.POTTS’ i 


COLD HaNote sa IRD 








‘A 7) VANTAGES] 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 


“FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 


CLOUGH & ORGANS, 









THE ONLY REED ORGANS WITH QUALIFY 
’ ING TUBES GIVING PIPE ORGAN TONE. 
Not only equal, but superior, to all others. $50 to $500. 
Send for [Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, 
“4 EK. oh ose } oR { DETROIT, 
NEW Michigan, U.S, A. 


PIANOS & riser trreroresi4p 


ORGANS | ORGAN Bio fa Book 


Warranted Six years. Send for Cat ee. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 Bway, N. Y. 











A NEW THANKSGIVIN 


THE VOICE OF 





SAMPLE FREE. 


G@ CONCERT EXERCISE 


THANKSGIVING. 
Publisher, 706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








%, Organs, 27 stops, $123. Pianos, $297.50. F 
Real § tory runu' ay wo alee Oaialogue res, 
tty. Washington di 


Acdrew® Daniet F. 
@AT A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 











‘The Ganday Gehool Tunes intends to aduatt only advertisements thes aoe Gratwere. Lappe 


the publisher will refaad to 


Smisres 


o’ a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


